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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_>—— 


O shot has been fired yet, but it is nearly impossible, as Lord 
Derby admitted on Thursday to the Duke of Argyll, that 
war should be averted. The Slavophil Committees in Russia, 
the Omladina or Slavic Revolutionary Society, the Catholic Slavs 
ef Hungary, and the insurgents of the Herzegovina, have roused 
the Servians, till they have offered Prince Milano the alternatives 
of war or expulsion. The Prince, who is a patriot in a way, but an 
intriguer too, has yielded, and after being proclaimed by the Bosnian 
Christians Prince of Bosnia, joined the army on the frontier on the 
29th. He has not yet moved his forces, or issued his proclamation, 
and it is understood that his plan is to wait an attack from Nissa, 
which, as we have said elsewhere, we think the Turks must make, 
though they are under extreme diplomatic pressure not to begin, and 
not to cross the frontier of Servia. The existing situation cannot, 
however, last many hours, and before our net number appears, 
unless, Mr. Disraeli strikes some dramatic coup, enabling Austria 
to move in force into Bosnia as an ally of the Turks, the Eastern 
question ought to be fairly on foot towards solution. 








As usual at a great crisis, all kinds of rumours are circulated to 
prove that nothing can happen. The latest is a statement that Prince 
Nikita of Montenegro is ready to abandon the cause, if the Porte will 
recognise his independence and give him some territory and a port. 
This rumour comes from so many quarters that we think it possible 
the offer has been made and considered, but we do not think it 
possible that itshould be accepted. There isnoreason for suspecting 
the Prince of treachery, and nearly a certainty that if he held 
aloof after Servia was in the field, his subjects would dethrone 
him. We imagine that he distruste Prince Milano, and until a shot 
has been fired by Servia, is amusing the Turkish Government with 
negotiations. He is hampered, too, by some difficulties about pro- 
visions, caused by the number of refugees in Montenegro, which 
exceeds that of the male population. His defection would be a 
most serious blow to the cause of the Christians, but would ex- 
cite most surprise among those who have studied him moat care- 
fully. 


No explanation whatever has been given by the British Govern- 
ment of its attitude in this quarrel, but it is believed that Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s answer on Tuesday was much more important than 
the public believed. Mr. O’Reillye asked whether it was true 
that the British Government had landed arms and money at 
Klek for the Turkish Government, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer denied it absolutely :—‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
observed a strict neutrality, and expected other Powers to do the 
same.” ‘That would be an important sentence from any Minister, 
but it is stated that the sentence was written by Mr. Disraeli, and 
handed to Sir Stafford, who, of course, read it verbatim. If that 
is the case, it means, what so many other appearances mean, that 
Mr. Disraeli regards Russian sympathy with Servia as constituting 
a breach of neutralityin favour of Turkey, and is prepared to 
resist her by force. It seems almost impossible, considering the 
Opinion of the country, that such should be his plan, but we are 
convinced there is great danger in this direction. 


an ally; and then came Lord Napier and Ettrick, with a pane- 
gyric on the sort of tolerance of which Mahommedans “ under 
European influence” are capable, a vehement attack on the bar- 
barism of the Christian races of Turkey, and an appeal to Lord 
Derby to adhere resolutely to the policy of Lord Palmerston,— 
without being debarred, we suppose, by the little fact that that 
policy has failed. Lord Derby, thus conjured, made a very 
moderate reply. ‘*We would gladly reunite, if we could,” he 
said, ‘‘the Porte with its insurgent provinces, but we have, 
as I conceive, no right and no wish to take part with one 
against the other in a purely internal quarrel. That is the 
rule on which we have acted in times not remote, in the 
case of civil wars far more extensive and more sanguinary.” 
And again,—“‘ I have heard it suggested that we are supposed to 
be thinking too much of the interest of the Turks and too little of 
that of the non-Mahommedan races. I am utterly unaware of 
any foundation for that charge. No one supposes that the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman Empire in any form within Europe is 
possible, if there are to be permanent disaffection and discontent 
among the Christian races.” All that is extremely good. But if 
that is the spirit of our policy, why do we make demonstrations at 
Besika Bay, and try to bully Servia into moderation ? 

Mr. Forster asked the Prime Minister on Monday whether the 
statements which had recently appeared in the public papers, and 
especially in the Daily News of June 23, respecting the Turkish 
cruelties in Bulgaria, were in any way supported by official in- 
formation. At the same time, he stated that he himself had 
received information from a pro-Turkish source which went 
strongly to confirm the general tenor of that horrible news. Mr. 
Disraeli’s reply was curt in its tone, and rather that of the un- 
willing witness. ‘‘ We have no information in our possession,” 
he said, ‘‘ which justifies the statements to which the right 
honourable gentleman refers.” And he tried to explain the mass- 
acres as the results of quarrels between the Bulgarians and Circas- 
sian, the Bashi-Bazouks and the settlers, who had no official com- 
mission from the Porte. But, said Mr. Disraeli, when in May Sir 
H. Elliot’s attention was drawn to this state of things, he at 
once got the Turkish Government to send down some regular 
troops into Bulgaria, and “very shortly after the disturbances in 
Bulgaria seem to have ceased.” Lord Derby, on the contrary, 
said, on the same night, that no doubt Bashi-Bazouks had been 
employed in the suppression of the Bulgarian insurrection, and 
that they wetg guilty of atrocities. But Mr. Disraeli’s tone 
was unmistakably that of a man who was bent on confessing as 
little as possible anything unfavourable to Turkey. 


The American Democratic Convention assembled at St. 
Louis has nominated Mr. Tilden, of New York, as the party 
candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Tilden’s followers, from the 
first, formed a majority in the Convention, and the ballots taken 
were only two, none of the other candidates, except Mr. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, having a serious following. General Hancock, 
who has been repeatedly named, would have cost the party the Irish 
vote. Mr. Tilden is respected for his character and abilities through- 
out the States, and as he is in favour of official honesty, “ hard 
money,” and free-trade, his election might be beneficial to the Union. 
Unfortunately, he would be compelled to rule through politicians 
who are still devoted to State-rights, and his party, fearing a 
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President. ‘The death of Mr. Tilden, therefore, would place 
the Executive -power in the hands of a man pledged to the 
Western nostrum of inflating the currency by issues-of incon- 
vertible paper, ‘‘ until it is sufficient for the wants of trade.” 
The fear of this contingency will greatly assist the canvas for 
Mr. Hayes, whose election, it must be remembered, does not 
come off till November, while he does not take his seat till March 


next year. 


We regret to notice the death of Lord Sandhurst, at the age 
of fifty-seven, after. an illness really protracted for five years, 
Owing to many causes, the principal of which were a certain 
hardness and asperity of nature, and an inability to put up with 
trivial wrongs, especially in pecuniary matters, Lord Sandhurst 
was never a popular man, but he was one of the most effective 
and brilliant soldiers and hardest thinkers who ever served in the 
British Army. After various services of distinction, he was 
selected by Sir Colin Campbell as Chief of the Staff during the 
Sepoy war, drew out himself in London a plan of operations, 
which was instantly accepted, and in two years of incessant battle 
enabled Sir Colin to carry it out, with the success which 
astonished the world. He subsequently commanded in India 
for five years, and then in Ireland, in both instances acquiring 
the confidence of his military superiors and of the Army, though 
an unlucky and rather ridiculous quarrel with an aide-de-camp 
brought his personal grittiness into light in a way which 
crippled his popularity. It is a curious fact that, although one 
of the most successful soldiers of his day, he always thought he 
had missed his career,—that he was meant for a statesman, and 
that he should have been the Liberal Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. ‘The fancy created a smile among his enemies, but we 
have seen speeches and proposals of his which left a strong im- 
pression that his belief was right. Colonel Mansfield might 
never have risen to the top in the British House of Commons, 
though Sir James Graham, who had all his defects, succeeded in 
doing so, but as the Premier of a despotic monarchy he would 
probably have left a grand reputation. He had a perfectly won- 
derful faculty for fitting means to ends on a great scale, and with 
all his imperiousness, he was with all the force of his mind a 
convinced and consistent Liberal. 


A despatch has been published this week in which Lord Car- 
narvon settles for the time the policy to be pursued in Malaya. 
The States are to be administered still through native Sultans, ad- 
vised, but not controlled, by British Residents, who will be pro- 
tected in their Residencies by an adequate guard. We do not 
believe that policy to be a good one, as a competent Malay ruler 
does not need the Resident, and an incompetent one will not 
obey him, and our only method of coercion, dethronement, is liable 
to produce war. But we take it, the decision, though defended 
by local arguments, has been given on Imperial-grounds. We do 
not want the burden of garrisoning Malaya, with its Mussulman 
population, till the East is a little quieter, and we have men to 
spare. So the Singapore merchants must put off getting rich all 
at once for another year or two. 


The Times’ correspondent at Constantinople gives a graphic 
account of the assassination of Hussein Avni, which does not 
raise one’s respect for Turkish nerve. The Circassian entered 
Midhat Pasha’s Council-room—a large hall, with a bay window— 
and found seven Ministers at work. He shot Hussein Avni, and 
five of the other Ministers fled, and barricaded a door at the 
bottom of the room, or sat stupified, as Raschid Pasha did. 
None but Kaiserli Pasha attempted to seize the assassin— 
and he ran, too, when wounded—and of all the servants 
and guards below, none would stir, all dreading to be impli- 
cated in some plot, Hassan was not arrested for twenty 
minutes, and then by some soldiers and armed police from the 
nearest post, six of whom he shot down. From all that appears, 
if he had had ammunition enough, he might have been there now, 
—a sort of bullet which had lodged in an obese body. 


Marshal MacMahon has addressed a letter to the Minister at 
War, telling him that last year only fifty-two Communists were 
prosecuted, and in the last five months only ten, and that it is 
time to abandon such prosecutions, ‘‘excapt when demanded in 
some way by the unanimous sentiments of all honest people.” 
He directs the Minister at War, therefore, to invite all the 
Generals to ‘‘accord the benefit of oblivion” to all but exceptional 


consultation with the Minister, who, again, before giving his 
sanction, is to lay each case before the Cabinet. This is a virtua) 
amnesty for undetected Communards not guilty of murder, and 
has excited furious resentment in the Conservative party. The 
letter has even, it is said, been denounced by the Duke de Broglie 
in the Senate, as an abandonment of the principles the Marshal wag 
elected to protect. ts principal meaning seems, nevertheless, to be 
that the Marshal-President follows the advice of his Ministry, 
even when it is contrary to some of his own dearest convictions, 


M. Henri Germain hasbeen elected President of the Lefte 
Centre party in France. We wish, by the way, some one would 
explain to us exactly what these unofficial French chiefs of 
parties within parties’ are supposed to do, whether it is, for 
instance, supposed to be the duty of a good Left-Centre man 
to follow M. Henri Germain’s lead in the Chamber, even if*he 
gives the signal to oppose the Government which the party had pre- 
viously raised to power. However, in his address on the occasion, 
delivered on Tuesday, he very wisely insisted strenuously on the 
duty of supporting the Government as cordially as in the first 
days of the Republic, when the same party supported M. Thiers, 
That seems to us a very wise policy. But why, then, elect these 
unofficial leaders at all, who may at any time find it their duty to 
quarrel with the official leaders? If the Government does not 
satisfy the party, cannot the party show their discontent indi- 
vidually, without a President to organise it, as it were? It seems 
to us that these wheels within wheels rather obstruct instead of in 
any way aiding the “solidarity,” as it is called, of French parties, 





Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the ex-Mayor of Birmingham, was 
returned to Parliament on Tuesday, in place of Mr. George 
Dixon, without opposition, and made a speech on the occasion 
which, if not exactly remarkable, was at least clever and 
vigorous, and not without humour. <A Tory print, he said, which 
thought the electors of Birmingham brutal, ignorant, and stupid, 
‘‘had informed them that he was going to Parliament as the 
representative of Mr. R. W. Dale. If that were so, there would 
be no Member of the House of Commons who would have a 
nobler, wiser, or bettér constituency.” Of course Mr. Cham- 
berlain spoke of the Disestablishment of the Church as likely 
to endow the Church clergy with all the social virtues of 
Dissenters, and of course he said a good deal on the 
necessity of measures to prevent England from becoming, 
as well as ‘the Paradise of the rich,” the ‘Purgatory 
of the poor,” and of course he insisted on the necessity for 
‘‘free land and free schools.” Part of the use of him in 
the House will be, that while he has not lost any of his faith in 
the routine Radicalism, and can express it well, he is a practi- 
cal man, who knows what political co-operation and what admin- 
istration mean. We have explained elsewhere the political 
benefit we hope for from his return, and on the whole, congratulate 
Birmingham upon its choice. 


The Irish Domesday Book has appeared, but it is so badly 
drawn up that we hardly care to analyse it. ‘The valuation given 
is that of a quarter of a century ago, and the gross estimated 
rental cannot, according to the compilers, be discovered from any 
statistics. It appears, however, that the number of owners in 
Ireland is very small. Only 68,758 persons out of 5,409,435 own 
any land at all; and of these, only 32,614 have more than an acre, 
the remainder owning among them all only 9,065 acres, chiefly 
house-property. In Connaught, in particular, 2,322 persons own 
424 acres, while 2,941 own 4,188,207 acres. Speaking broadly, 
in fact, small proprietorship does not exist in Ireland, one man, Mr. 
Richard Berridge, having probably more land—150,000 acres in 
Galway—than all the peasant freeholders put together. The 
general conclusion, of course, is that the only way to make the 
Conservative class numerically strong in Ireland is to increase the 
security of tenure, so that “property” may mean quit-rent, 
but that is precisely the conclusion which the proprietors will 
never willingly draw. 


The annual Report of the Suez Canal announces that the first 
dividend has at length been earned for the original shareholders, 
being 1f. 88c. per share. This is little, but the expenses are 
hardly increasing, while the traffic grows larger year by year ; and 
the Company is shortly to have the benefit of its fluvial canal, 
connecting the great’ Canal with the Nile, which will make its 
lands at Ismailia and Port Said of great value. Three Directors’ 
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Stokes, ‘Mr. Rivers Wilson, and Mr. E. J. Standen have been 
appointed to fill them. 


Mr. Potter on Wednesday moved the second reading of his 
Intestacy Bill, which provides that when an owner dies without a 
will, his land shall descend like personalty. The debate was 
rather more imbecile than usual, Mr. Goldney asking if the House 
would abolish a law which had prevailed fora thousand years, 
Mr. Beresford Hope declaring that its object was to enable the 
plutoerats to gobble up the small properties of the land, Mr. 
Henley professing extreme anxiety for the fate of the small free- 
holders, and the Attorney-General asserting that a man who died 
without a will intended to leave his land to his eldest son. No one 
had the courage to say boldly that primogeniture helped to keep up 
a graded society, and they preferred that to an equalised society ; 
while, on the other hand, the Liberals repeated the argument 
about justice ad nauseam, never reflecting that if abstract justice 
is to be the rule, the claim of the mother for life is better than the 
claim of the children. The division, however, showed unexpected 
progress, the Bill, though very Radical and directly opposed by 
Government, being thrown out only by a majority of 35, in a 
House of 385. The land questions are obviously creeping on. 





The election for Pembrokeshire, to fill the vacancy caused by 
Sir John Scourfield’s death, has ended, of course, in the return 
of the Conservative, Mr. Bowen, who had represented the county 
in a former Parliament—namely, between 1866 and 1868. Never- 
theless, the contest was a great success for the Liberals. There 
has not been a contest for Pembrokeshire in our recollection, and 
yet the Conservative candidate only got a majority of 274, the 
numbers being,—for 

Mr. Bowen (Conservative) — ...scccccecsssccserseecseeereeens 1,882 

Mr. Davies (Liberal) .....sscsccsscrsseerscseeesessesesceees 1,608 
‘That is a very close run in such a constituency, and with a 
former Member standing on the Conservative side. The Welsh 
counties will, in all probability, be the first which we shall wrest 
from the Tories. 


Lord Carnarvon carried his Vivisection Bill through its third 
reading in the Lords on Tuesday night, and it has now to run the 
gauntlet of the Commons, where, we are inclined to hope, that it is 
more likely to be strengthened than further weakened. At pre- 
sent, the fifth clause, which gives a provisional immunity from vivi- 
section to the principal domestic animals, is liable to such large 
and very easily made exceptions, that we doubt its doing much 
to prevent, what is to some extent, treachery, and therefore worse 
than a cruelty, the use made, to their own torment, of the 
confidence reposed by the domesticated animals in man. The 
Medical Press says that their exclusion would be equivalent to 
the abolition of “two-thirds of the vivisection practised in this 
country.” So much the better, if it prevents turning a creature 
capable of such disinterested affection as the dog, for example, 
into the mere ‘vile body’ on which the constitution of nerve- 
tissue is to be tested by ruthless experiments. But we fear the 
clause, as it now stands, will not have the effect which the Medical 
Press anticipates. The writer speaks of it as the “apotheosis” 
of an animal, to exempt it from liability to vivisection. But that, 
like almost all the original phrases applied by medical journals to 
this Bill, is not an intelligently chosen expression. We don’t 
deify malefactors in the condemned cell. But we do exempt them 
from slow torture,—which is not quite the same thing. 


Sir William Gull writes to the Times of Thursday to announce 
the division in the Senate of the University of London in favour 
of whittling away the only really effective provision in the Gov- 
ernment’s Vivisection Bill, which we reported last week. Sir 
William Gull thinks the limitation of these experiments to a 
place where they are liable to be, and will be, under official 
inspection, most mischievous, on the ground that they will render 
impossible those experiments suggested by the ‘‘ rare and fleeting ” 
conceptions of the finer intellects which may strike a distinguished 
physiologist, in his autumn holiday, when he is far from’any 
laboratory. That is quite true. But Sir_Wi "Gull seems 
wholly unable to see the-other side of tha mn, Ef nothing 
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doubt, if this Bill passes, a physiologist on his travels will no longer 
be able to say, ‘‘A thought strikes me !—let me go and vivisect 
an animal.” But neither can he.say, though it might be a great 
matter for the ‘‘rare and fleeting” suggestions of science that he 
should beable to say, ‘‘ A thought strikes me!—let me go and 
vivisect a man.” A slighter limitation than this Bill proposes on 
a practice liable to the greatest abuses can hardly be conceived. 


Mr. Buchanan is a man of genius, but we should doubt 
as to how far he is a man of sense. He has brought an 
action for libel against the Examiner, for treating him 
very rudely indeed, and perhaps very unfairly; but then 
Mr. Buchanan himself is not one who measures his words, 
and as the counsel for the Examiner newspaper, Mr. Hawkins 
had no difficulty in showing, Mr. Buchanan has treated other literary 
men with very little more, or less consideration,—we can hardly say 
which, for it is a delicate matter weighing sneers and scoffs against 
thumps and kicks,—than that with which he has been treated by 
them. Wedonot think that language of strong indignation isalways 
wrong, but we do think that those who think it right to use it 
should show a little indifference and sang-froid when the compli- 
ment, though it may be with interest, is returned. These libel 
actions are not very savoury things, for the defence naturally goes 
on the tu-quoque principle,—the intention being, of course, to 
convince the jury that the plaintiff, having only got as good as he 
gave, is not entitled to very heavy damages. The action is not 
yet concluded, but the study of it will certainly persuade ordinary 
men that literary gifts would be better worth having, if they were 
not apt to run so very much to words, and were oftener accom- 
panied by a little more thickness of skin. 


The death of Harriet Martineau on Tuesday, at the age of 
seventy-three, will cause regret wherever the English language is 
spoken. We are unable to take her friends’ estimate of her 
powers, preferring to accept her own, as given in another column, 
but she was the only woman who ever succeeded considerably in 
political writing. Her attacks on the old Poor Law contributed 
greatly to its fall, her sketch of the effects produced by slavery 
was widely circulated in the States; and her history of England 
during the Peace from 1815 to 1845 is a remarkable compilation, 
most useful to those who want to know clearly the current of 
English opinion during those years. Her fictions, some 
Poor-Law stories excepted, are poor, and her theological 
disquisitions not much better than most feminine writings on 
theology. Except in this department, however, her great powers 
of expression were steadily applied on the right side, and had 
considerable weight with a certain class of statesmen, who wanted 
their floating ideas put into clear formulas, and the world there- 
fore is decidedly the better for having held Harriet Martineau. 


Mr. Moore, the curator of the Free Public Museum at Liver- 
pool, sent to the Times of this day week so fascinating an account 
of the young gorilla which the German South-African Expedition 
has brought to this country, that no one can help wishing we 
could induce him to remain here,—which would mean practically, 
we suppose, inducing his captors to sell him to our Zoological 
Gardens. The gorilla has always been painted in such very 
savage colours, as a misanthropic solitary of the woods who 
beats his breast in vehement passion if man ventures to 
approach him, that to hear of this creature’s joyousness, the in- 
terest with which he surveys, from the window of his hotel, Liver- 
pool traffic, romps with his visitors, and enjoys his strawberries 
in gentlemanlike fashion, makes one think of the gorilla almost 
as the late Mr. T. L. Peacock made one think of the oran- 

outang,—or “Sir Oran Haut-ton,” as he named him,—whom, in 

one of his novels, he got into Parliament, if we remember rightly, 

for the rotten borough of One-vote. The little gorilla is supposed 

to be only between two and three years old, having grown six 

inches during the eight months in which he has been in the hands 

of the Expedition, and being still only about three feet high. 

What a subject for an experiment in compulsory—not too com- 

pulsory—education! A gorilla that can eat strawberries with 

refinement and distinction, might learn, one would think, to 

count his strawberries, and become a proficient eventually in at 

least one of the three R’s. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE IMMEDIATE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE point on which Englishmen have now to decide, and 
decide at once, is whether they will fight Russia in a 
great war, because from selfish motives she is helping to emanci- 
pate thirteen millions of slaves. That is the issue now pre- 
sented to them, in the most direct and concrete form, in such a 
form, indeed, that unless they speak out strongly and at once, 
they may find themselves this year embarked in a second 
Crimean War. Those readers who have followed our course 
upon this Turkish question will, whether they agree with the 
view of the Spectator or not, give us credit for a fair amount 
of insight into the situation in European Turkey ; and we desire 
to warn them most gravely and emphatically that this is no 
dream, no vision of a literary politician, but a pressing and 
immediate contingency, on which they must for their own 
interests form a judgment. It is now as certain as anything 
in the future can be, that the belief of the Stock Exchanges in 
the diplomatic assurances of peace was unfounded ; that, as we 
have maintained all along, the situation could not be altered 
by talking; and that a great war between the Osmanli caste 
and their Christian subjects is an affair of hours. The 
Servians and Montenegrins, whether wisely or foolishly, 
whether from foreign inducements or from patriotic enthusiasm, 
have made up their minds to risk all, rather than allow their 
kinsmen to remain any longer under Turkish oppressions. 
They intend to fight, and the Turks intend to fight them ; and 
the instant the struggle begins, before it has continued ten 
days, European Turkey will from end to end, from the Danube 
to Thessaly and Constantinople, be in one great flame. The 
Eastern Question, that is, the right of the Christians of Turkey 
to their freedom, will be fairly opened, and if the Powers will 
stand aside, will be settled as it ought to be settled, at the cost 
and through the sacrifices of the races immediately involved. 
The Christians will try whether their numbers, their determi- 
nation, and their comparatively high though positively low 
moral civilisation, will enable them to contend successfully 
against a most debased and cruel, but most brave and haughty 
caste, which, when let loose on a religious cry, fights with a will, 
and which can summon to its assistance all the fighting races, all 
the desperadoes, and all the soldiers of fortune of Western Asia, 
Egypt, Arabia, and Northern Africa, The Christians of European 
Turkey, ground down for centuries under a despotism which 
knows of no toleration for infidel subjects, except the tolera- 
tion of contempt, will be face to face in fair battle with the 
race which has crushed them, and which through five centuries 
of unbroken rule has learned no art, developed no science, and 
acquired no knowkdge, but has bravely, skilfully, and pitilessly 
applied the maxim “Woe to the conquered,” even when they 
submit, } i 
~ ‘Were the meaning of the contest visible to the majority of 
Englishmen, as it seems so visible to ourselves, we should have 
no doubt either of the side which would engage their sympa- 
thies, or of the action they would compel their Government to 
take; but their perception is clouded by a great intrusive fact. 
They distrust Russia, and they think that Russia is at the 
bottom of it all, There is no doubt that the Russian nation, 
as yet apart from the Russian Government, is heartily favour- 
able to the insurgents, that it instigates them to select this 
articular time, that it sends them money, arms, and officers, 
and that it will in certain contingencies constrain its Govern- 
ment to assist them overtly with the whole force of the Em- 
pire. There is also no doubt that the Russian Government, if 
thus constrained, will employ the hopes of the insurgents 
nthusiasms of its own people to obtain political ad- 
van or even territorial advantages, for itself. And finally, 
it may Pe admitted, though it is not so certain, that such ad- 
vantagés so obtained will be to the detriment of British in- 
, and may be to the detriment of British safety in the 
The British Government, perceiving this, is, as we 
ve, in danger of taking steps which will immensely in- 
the Turkish chance of retaining the Christians under 
anli rule. Now, are the people of this country content to 
dorse or endure such a policy? The Daily Telegraph, which 










~ Shas often a very accurate knowledge of the wishes of dominant 
“persons in the Tory Cabinet, says “ Yes,” because the Christ- 


The 
Pali Mall Gazette, well informed as to Tory feeling generally, 
says “ Yes,” for Russia, in fostering the insurgents is, in the 
first place, working for herself, and Russia is a power always 


.| hostile to Britain; and in the second place, she is violating 


the great European compact, which protects the “ integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire.” And Lords Hammond, N apler, and 
Campbell say “ Yes,” for the same reasons, and for the sake 
of the hold the Khalif possesses over the Mussulman population 
of our Indian Empire. We, on the contrary, like the Times 
and the Daily News, representing for the nonce all sections of 
English Liberalism, say “‘ No,” because such’ action is immoral, 
is contrary to the best interests of Europe, and is not in 
accordance with the permanent interests of Great Britain. 

On the moral, or, as the Pall Mall Gazette calls it, the 
sentimental side of the dispute, there can, in our judgment, 
be no douBt whatever. It is shameful for a Power like 
England, which professes to believe in the moral claim of 
human beings to decent government, to civilised security, and 
to freedom, to support a tyranny like that which fighting 
Mahommedans establish, and must establish over reluctant 
Christian subjects. That tyranny must under any circum- 
stances be terrible, because it is the tyranny of men of an in- 
ferior civilisation over men of a potentially superior one, and in 
the circumstances of the Turkish Empire it must be revolting. A 
small body of semi-European Mussulmans opposed by large masses 
of European Christians, exposed to extreme provocation, and 
obliged to employ as their instruments hordes of uncivilised and 
cruel Asiatics, must meet insurrection by measures fatal to civilisa- 


tion, measures which in principle involve extermination, and , 


in practice an amount of slaughter, cruelty, and destruction 
which Western Europe, if it has any responsibility at all to 
God, or to man, or to the future, for its irresistible powers, has 
no right to permit. The Turk, if he conquers, will enslave, 
will re-establish a system under which its victims have no 
security for their lives, their property, or the honour of their 
women; under which happiness is as impossible as progress, 
and under which peace—the secure peace which Stock Ex- 
changes love, and which, on certain conditions, is a blessing of 
the first order—cannot be maintained. To support such a 
tyranny, even if exercised by the intellectual over the stupid, 
by the superior race over the inferior, would be shameful ; 
but to support it when the dominant race is the lower, 
not in blood, or even in creed, but in civilisation, wher 
the victims out-number the oppressors by four to one, 
and when the oppressed, giving up the massacres and fire- 
raisings to which risen slaves are tempted, appear armed ir 
the field to do fair battle for their rights, is an utter infamy to 
which Englishmen ought not to descend, were their dearest 
national interests in peril. It is as if they were actively to 
assist the blacks of the South to enslave the white men; as if 
they used their cannon to compel Neapolitans to submit to a 
Moorish Bomba; as if they sold the Army of England to put 
down Mussulman resistance to Chinese extirpation. It isa 
sale of English strength to put down risen slaves, and nothing 
else, though the price is not money, but influence in territories 
where we ought to be influential. Its character is utterly 
base, and is not a bit better, because Russian sympathy with 
the insurrection may be selfish. Russia has a right to sym- 
pathise with the better cause, even though she may intend to: 
use its victory in order to disturb the prosperity of Great 
Britain. “That is sentiment,” says the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Then is it also sentiment to refuse to help in a robbery, even 
though if the robbed retain his money he may bring a dis- 
agreeable action-at-law. The’right of populations like those 
of Turkey to take their freedom if they can in fair battle, is as 
clear as the right of any man to keep his own possessions. We 
have no more right to help a Power to commit atrocities such 
as are going on in Bulgaria, because the Power is useful to our 
interests, than to help a Ribandman to murder because he 
votes straight. ; 
And, as we maintain, in so helping Turkey, we are injuring 
Europe and our own position in the world. Europe is not se 
large that its most fertile kingdoms can be sacrificed to a caste 
which suffers nothing to grow, without enormous loss to the 
general welfare; and as for ourselves, we are placing ourselves 
in a position of armed hostility to the only population i» 
Turkey which has an interest in keeping Russia out, and 
which, if independent, would, by alliances with Vienna, Berlin, 
and London, obtain the power to do it. Let us make no mis- 
take on this point. There is an underlying idea in many 


quarters that if the South Slavs succeeded in oversetting the 
Sultan’s throne, and compelling the Turks to fill up theix de- 
populated but beautiful territories in Western Asia, they would 
be mere dependents of the Russian Czar. They would, on the 
contrary, be the most dangerous enemies the Russian Govern- 





The South Slavs have no 


ment ever encountered in its career. 
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wish “to be lost in the Russian morass,” no desire to exchange 
one foreign despotism for another, no temptation to merge 
their own future in that of the gloomy Power whose selfish- 
ness they understand. Rather than bear the Osmanlis any 
longer they would submit to the Russian Civil Service, as men 
would pay ransom rather than walk the plank; but their dream 
is to govern themselves for themselves, and their situation 
would be most favourable to their dream. Prince Nikita at 
the head of the eight States, or better still, the Archduke 
Albrecht, would be at the head of a Power which Bismarck 
would court, because without its consent Russia could not 
move; which Austria would court, because it alone could 
guarantee Hungarian obedience; and which England would 
court, because it could give precisely that security which 
we are always hoping in vain to obtain from the Otto- 
man caste. What is there in such a prospect which should 
induce Englishmen to expend blood and treasure in reject- 
ing it ; or why, if we must fight—and we do not deny for one 
instant that Russia is dangerous—should we not fight when 
European Turkey has been freed? The Federation would hold 
the keys of South Russia, and would be so dreaded in St. 
Petersburg as to be forced to defend itself by external alli- 
ances. Russia may “rush” Constantinople? Nonsense ! 
Which is easier to fight,—Russia on the borders of the Sea of 
Marmora, a thousand miles from her resources, for the inde- 
pendence of the Slavonic Federation ; or to fight her in the 
Crimea, on her own ground, for the right of the Ottoman 
caste to misgovern thirteen millions of reluctant subjects? If, 
indeed, there were a possibility of making the Ottomans at 
once so civilised that their rule was no injury to Europe, 
and so secure that this rule could be lenient to its subjects, 
something might, at all events, be said for adhering to the 
tradition which has cost so much; but not even Mr. Disraeli 
believes in a possibility of the kind. He knows perfectly well 
that all we can do by lending millions to a repudiating Power, 
by wasting our soldiers for the second time, and by setting 
Germany free to work her will in the world, is to reimpose 
for a few years the will of a worn-out caste upon a people who 
thenceforward will, with justice, attribute the continuance of 
their misery to ourselves. 





THE WEAKNESS OF OUR SYSTEM IN FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


HERE is only one great fault in the English Parliamentary 
system, and perhaps it is not so much a fault of our 
system, as of all systems, and it is this,—that though it provides 
the means of doing what is wanted excellently, if it only provided 
the men to do it, there exactly it is apt tofail. Just look at the 
present situation. There is a great European war imminent, 
a most critical problem to be solved by our nation, and adequate 
political provisions for solving it, all not only in good order, but 
in perfect readiness. We have a Prime Minister and Cabinet 
who are the elect of the Parliament, a Parliament which is 
the elect of the nation, and these meeting in constant, frequent, 
and anxious deliberation. Nevertheless, the Parliament knows 
nothing of what the Ministry are doing, and the nation knows 
nothing of the mind of Parliament, and all for a very good 
reason, that whatever either Ministers or Parliament may think 
is kept religiously to themselves. The Prime Minister, a 
sort of political sphinx, whose principles on the Eastern 
Question, if he has any beyond a certain admiration of 
spiritual adventurers, and a leaning to Mohammedanism as a 
power which diversifies the tameness of European civilisation, 
are unknown to the world, praises the patriotic reticence of 
Parliament, and emulates it in his own utterances ; Lord Derby, 
who is always cautious, makes something between non-com- 
mittal and non-intervention speeches,—though we have no 
fault to find with his last, except the apparent satisfaction 
with which he seems to have observed the Palmerstonian 
policy pressed upon him by Lord Napier of Ettrick and Lord 
Hammond ;—and nobody else utters a word. The Prime 
Minister is a riddle, the Foreign Minister one who is apt to 
do under pressure what he gives excellent reasons next day 
for disapproving, and yet neither Opposition, nor Parliament, 
nor the country make their voices heard. An admirable ap- 
paratus for maturing public opinion when it is unformed, and 
getting at the public opinion which is already formed, is in 
the most perfect order, only it does not act exactly when it 
is most important that it should act, and act in time. 
There are but a few days left, probably, in which 
Opinion can be so expressed as to have a grave 
effect on the course of the Executive. If the Govern- 


ment should be called upon to act, before the nation has 
a mind of its own, or is aware that it has a mind of its 
own, on the policy we ought to pursue, the action it might 
take would probably be quite sufficient to determine the public 
opinion till then uncrystallised. “ Act first, and think after- 
wards,” is supposed to be the motto of a rash man. But it 
describes something very like the practical conduct of this 
great Parliamentary nation, when it has any matter to consider 
about which the masses of the people know nothing, and feel 
less. First, they trust the Government up to the very last 
moment, then, when the Government decides to do something, 
and the formidable logic of blows begins to take effect, it is 
practically too late to consider what ought to be done, as if 
the question were an abstract one. What their position re- 
quires the people to think, for the most part they do think, and 
think without any further reason for thinking so, than that 
the Government acted before they, at least, had heard 
anything about the matter. The “ruinous force of the will,” 
as one of our subtler poets has it, steps in at the last 
moment, and settles, without any deliberation, exactly that 
which our whole deliberative and representative system is in- 
tended to extract from the voluntary deliberations of an active- 
minded and self-governed people. An accidental Prime Minister 
like Mr, Disraeli,—the last, we will venture to say, whom the 
nation would choose for a mere dictator at an epoch of great 
and momentous foreign crisis,—acting on an irresolute and unin- 
formed state of the public mind, which naturally produces an 
irresolute and uninformed Parliament,—issues the mandate, 
and this nation’s vast influence is thrown into whatever scale 
he chooses, and stays there ;—the tabula rasa becomes a his- 
toric record ; the blank paper is covered with the chronicles of 
great efforts made by a mighty and active people ; and Par- 
liamentary institutions turn out a result more strictly one of 
political chance than despotic institutions themselves. At 
least, when a great country like Russia is governed by here- 
ditary rulers, its policy is determined by potent traditional 
causes, and the influences exerted by broad geographic and 
ethnological affinities. But where Parliamentary institutions 
yield a blank popular mind, and the chief of the hour 
is at the top only as the man of greatest tact and talent ina 
particular party,—of whose general principles on Foreign policy 
hardly anything is known,—the apparent resolve of the nation 
is the mere accident of an accident, and not in reality a national or 
popular resolve at all. The Prime Minister is presumed, from the 
mode in which he comes to the héad of affairs, to be in some 
sense the focus of popular purpose and desire. But in cases 
like the present, he is simply altogether uncontrolled by popular 
purpose and desire, and left to the liberty of indifference of 
his own choice. The nation, so far as it thinks about these 
Eastern affairs at all, believes that England is not concerned 

in them. Parliament faintly hopes that England may not be con- 
cerned in them, and is kept quiet by the mysterious hints of 
the Minister, of danger to arise from any premature discussion. 

And so the only elements on which a public opinion might be 

formed on such a subject as this are suppressed, and the nation 

is not even allowed such opportunity of making up its mind as 

a discussion of our true policy in the East by Parliament 

would give it. It is hardly possible to conceive of a case in 

which the Parliamentary system breaks down more completely. 

So far from having an Executive which represents the deliberate 

will of the people,—though the crisis might turn out to be one 

of the utmost moment for the whole future history of England, 

though it might plunge us into a war of a kind to change materi- 

ally the destiny of the British Empire—there is no popular will 

on the subject, still less any deliberate popular will, and no 

possibility of getting one while the subject of our right 
remains utterly undiscussed. There is hardly any well- 
man on either side of the Houses of Parliament in Fvhose 
judgment the country has less reason for confidence, 
bably would feel less confidence, if the question were 
put to it, than Mr. Disraeli. His views on such subj 
always oppressively original, and never of a sort to be 
intelligible to the mass of the people. And yet he 
doubt at the present moment the arbiter of our d 
Lord Derby at least, and Lord Derby alone, stands bet 
him and the resolves which shape our action. And all 
we know of Lord Derby is that he has generally proved 
receptive of the higher counsels of Mr. Disraeli. , 
Now, can it be doubted for a moment that, under these cir- 
cumstances, it is the first duty of our Opposition to mature the 
mind of the country, by compelling the Government to give 
at least such indications of their political aims and methods, 
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the whole bearings of the subject? It is all very well to say, 
and no doubt it is true to say, that at such a moment 
@il public utterances by persons commanding so great an 
influence in the world as the English Cabinet are dangerous 
peg al that they may give rise to false hopes, or even 
to hopes which had better not be stimulated; that 
they may seem to convey threats which -will set light 
to a pile of fuel already laid; or that they will convey 
‘the impression of a fixed and immovable neutrality, which 
itself might be the one condition needed to plunge some other 
Power into war. All this is true, and cannot be gainsaid. 
But it is not a truth which ought to prevent the public dis- 
cussion of our duty in circumstances of such vast importance, 
when the alternative is, as it must be, that we shall otherwise 
be led. blindfold into a policy which the nation has not chosen, 
by a Minister whom—in relation to this subject at least—it 
has not chosen, and in whom it has no reason for placing con- 
fidence. The danger may be great of giving some little 
impulse which we should regret to precipitate an otherwise 
inevitable conflict, but that is a danger for which we 
are not responsible, when it is balanced against the much 
greater danger of hurrying an unprepared country into an 
ill-considered policy, to which the nation has never given even 
a deliberate thought, much less anything like a sanction. It is 
already the eleventh hour, and very near the twelfth. If 
popular government means anything at all, the broad features 
of the case ought to have been submitted to the people many 
weeks ago; and they should have had time to consider the 
character of the various causes which ask for their sympathy, 
if they do not demand their help. The leaders of Opposition do 
not do their duty when they postpone, even at the earnest solici- 
tation of the Government, the sort of discussion which is more 
needful in relation to foreign affairs than to any other, till aresolve 
is almost as urgent as a discussion. Popular government is a 
rude thing, at the best. But it is tried under monstrous dis- 
advantages, when the people, unaware of any particular danger, 
leave everything to the representatives of the people ; and when 
the representatives of the people, though aware of a very par- 
ticular danger, leave everything to the Government ; and when 
the Government means two men, of whom one is a riddle, and 
the other a plastic mind for the riddle to mould. 





THE CHANCES OF SERVIA. 

le friends of the Turks are constantly twitting the friends 
of the Christians in Turkey with their confidence in the 
strength of the little Servian State. ‘You always assume,’ 
they say, ‘ that the Christians are sure to win, and in the teeth 
of evidence, expect from a semi-barbarous little principality 
the exertions made by the highly-organised kingdom of Pied- 
mont in the Italian war.’ So little, however, is the charge 
correct, that were Servia alone in the war, we should condemn 
her action as over-rash and dangerous to her great cause, and 
even now we regret, in the interest of that cause, that it has not 
been possible to wait one more year, until the new Government at 
Constantinople had begun to find the despatch of war matériel to 
the front too inconveniently embarrassing to the personal wants 
of the Sultan and the Pashas. Time is always fatal to a 
Government like that of Constantinople, where “ reinvigora- 
tion” only means more energy in oppression, We think, 
however, that the Servians have even now a fair chance, though it 
is a fair chance only, and is due to the assistance of forces much 
stronger than any of which Serviacan dispose. The war, if it com- 
mences in a few days, will find the Servian State in possession of 
an army exceeding 80,000 men, all brave and healthy and fairly 
drilled, commanded by a Russian officer of great experience 
and reputation for dash, aided by some 200 officers trained in 
European services—Russians, Poles, Croats, and Italians—and 
supported by a small but very effective body of artillery. Such 
an army, if thoroughly organised—organised, for example, like a 
Prussian corps d’armee—might march through a friendly popula- 
tion to Constantinople, and send the Sultan under guard to reign 
at Broussa ; but there is no such organisation. The Servian 
Army, as we understand all the accounts which have reached 
us, resembles a Carlist army—that is, it will fight very well in 
its own province, or in Bosnia, or with great advantages of 
ground, but General Tchernaieff will have the greatest 
difficulty in moving it in any mass in face of a large 
army prepared to take advantage of any blunder. His means 
of transport, especially for commissariat, will be found very 
defective, and he must, therefore, if he abandons the defensive, 
move in very many weak amd widely-separated columns. That 
is a most dangerous policy, or should be, if the Turks have not 











forgotten war; and if Servia were alone, or if Hussein Ayni 
were in command of the army in the field, we should 
regard a severe défeat of the Servians and a temporary 
occupation of Servia as exceedingly probable. We believe 
it now to be improbable, not because the Servian militia can 
do the work of a modern army of invasion, but because it can 
bear the sho¢k of the attack which the Turks must make,— 
for they can give their passive enemies in the Empire.no time, 
and their Pashas are eager for Hussein Avni’s place in the 
affection of the soldiery,—which they will not be able to 
make irresistible, and which, if not suddenly successful, will 
leave them in a most dangerous position. Our calcula- 
tion is, that war once declared, the Turks will attack 
with all their strength the main position of the 
Servians, and that their strength will not come up to 
70,000 effective men. They say they have brought up their 
army in European Turkey to 200,000 men, but that state- 
ment, even if their muster-rolls are not choked with dead 
names, does not mean that this number is available for an in- 
vasion of Servia. They have to garrison a country nearly as large 
as three Englands, to watch Bulgaria, to watch Albania—which 
will not this time be held down by the local militia—to fight 
every day in the Herzegovina, and above all, to provide for 
the strong blow Prince Nikita will level from the Mountain. 
We are assured by competent English observers that 
the Turks will not have 70,000 men available to cross the 
frontier, and of these a large proportion are half-disciplined 
troops, with bad officers, entirely ignorant of their work, and 
as defective in transport and commissariat as their enemies. 
They move even now at a snail’s-pace, and it will not be 
accelerated by the feeling of the peasantry that after the de- 
claration of war every man who gives information to a Turk 
deserves the treatment of a dangerous spy. Both armies are 
well supplied with arms, and the Turks, or a large portion of 
them, have the better rifles; but the men are not trained in 
the use of them, they have great difficulties about the 
scientific ammunition, and they are, when not defending 
fortresses, of all men the most reckless in wasting it. 
We see no sound reason to believe that such a force can 
beat a Servian one superior to it in numbers, better led, ani- 
mated by a burning self-confidence, and fighting on ground 
of which the private soldiers know nearly as much as their 
best officers. If they can beat it, then no doubt the 
whole affair will change its character, for the occupation 
of Servia would become possible, and that possibility will 
bring greater Powers into the field. Servia cannot be “ occu- 
pied” in any sense in which military historians use the 
word. The diplomatists may threaten as brusquely as 
they please, but if the King of Hungary and the Ozar of 
Russia permit Servia to be occupied by Turks for a month, 
their thrones would be exposed, from popular feeling, to a 
danger which they are morally certain not to face. ‘The Slavs 
are five to one in Hungary, and in South Hungary thoroughly 
organised, as witness the Austrian threats of a state of siege. 
The Hapsburgs are not so fond of the Magyars as to declare war 
on their Slay subjects for their sake; and nothing but a war, 
and a stern one, would keep the Slavs of Hungary from rush- 
ing to their kinsfolk’s aid, in emulous anticipation of equal 
aid from the North. They know this quite well at 
Constantinople, and a Turkish victory would therefore 
be sterile, while a Turkish failure would leave the 
Turkish commanders in this position.—that they could not 
advance, that all their land communications with their capital 
must be sent across the mountains and would be stopped, 
every pass being in the hands of their enemies, and that 
immediately behind them would be Prince Nikita, with 28,000 
Montenegrins, whom, wherever the number are equal, the 
Turks are incompetent to face; these 28,000, again, giving 
confidence to the whole Christian population. If there is 
one thing certain about this insurrection, it is that the pre- 
sence of a dozen Montenegrins converts a hundred insurgents 
who would otherwise run away, into very reckless guerrillas. 
The mountaineers form, in fact, the spear-head of the insur- 
rection, and as they have learnt the art of moving in the plain 
without heavy impedimenta, they will be as dangerous to the 
Turks as the Circassian Hassan proved himself to be to the 
Turkish Council of Ministers. Seven men, the picked men of 
Turkey, and only one of them old, hid away behind doors and cur- 
tains at the apparition of a single Circassian bravo with his mind 
made up. The Turks could not remain long in camp without 
fresh supplies, and with the Servians barring their way to 
the North, and the Montenegrins to the South, and the 
country all hostile, and their leaders fettered by all manner of 
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considerations, diplomatic and personal, their retreat into| House of Commons. In the present condition of politics, 
Bulgaria might cost them half their force, and even then they | it is an advantage to get a man who can do this, no 
would not bein safety, for at the first whisper of the glad| matter to what section of opinion he belongs; and it 
tidings that a regular Turkish Army had been defeated without |is all the more an advantage, when he belongs to a 
European assistance, the whole Empire would be on fire, and the | party which still has faith in the unlimited capacities 
Osmanlis masters only of the ground they stood on. of progress which lie concealed in Liberal principles. We 
But, say all the friends of the Turks, who usually despise | have said before now that putting aside one or two subjecta,. 
enthusiasm, and more especially the enthusiasm of humanity,| which will probably settle themselves before long, we do 
the Turks are fanatics, and as fanatics, are sure to beat persons | not discern these undeveloped possibilities. There are v4 
who, in their own villages, usually occupy themselves in fattening | questions, no doubt, remaining over for discussion, but the ines 
and killing pigs and sheep,—a very ignoble occupation, Gurth | of division with regard to them are not likely to coincide with 
the swine-herd to the contrary notwithstanding. That the |-the division between Liberal and Conservative. But we have 
Turkish Mahommedans, particularly the Osmanli, make ex- | no desire to see this opinion universally adopted. The belief 
cellent private soldiers, is undeniable, and that a large | that when once the agricultural labourer gets a vote there will 
proportion of them are angry enough with the infidels to| be nothing left for the Liberal party to do is one which has 
risk their lives against odds is very probable; but then | a natural tendency to work its own realisation, and it is very 
the Serbs make excellent soldiers, too, are quite as angry as | far from being such an assured belief that we wish to see it be- 
their enemies, and have quite as much of that religious con-| come general. Mr. Chamberlain has no such doubts or hesita- 
tempt for them which is intended by the word “ fanaticism.”| tions. He is “not content to believe that the Liberal 
Why should they be beaten, other things being equal ; or | programme is destined to speedy exhaustion.” He has a firm 
why should fanaticism, so powerless against English, | confidence in the good-sense and patriotism of the people, and 
French, or German troops, be so exceedingly formidable | he holds that there are enough of obstacles still preventing that 
against the troops of Servia? We do not believe that | good-sense and patriotism from attaining its full developement 
it will be found so, or that the Turkish Army will | to find matter for heroic legislation for years tocome. Clearly, 
be found to have any advantages whatever, except those |this isa man who ought to be in the House of Commons. 
which belong to every regular and, so to speak, historical | Faith that there is something to be done is the first and most 
army, when contending against a force less influenced by mili- | indispensable condition of doing anything. If Mr. Chamber- 
tary traditions. The Turks are not good soldiers in a retreat, | lain succeeds in making the country better and happier by 
they have not benefited by modern changes in the art of war, | legislation, we will gladly own ourselves in the wrong ; if he 
and they are worse off in the way of officers than they have | tries to make it better and happier and fails, there will, at 
ever been yet. The French officers who lost Sedan were atten- | least, be something to be learned from studying the causes of 
tive and industrious men compared with many of the Turkish | his failure. 
captains, while the latter fail altogether to lead in the stylewhich | When we turn to the questions which, in Mr, Chamber- 
turns troops of the kind they command into soldiers as dangerous | lain’s judgment, are reserved for the Radical party in Parlia- 
as French Zouaves. We see nothing in eitherclass which should | ment to deal with, we find several of very great interest. 
make them greatly the superiors of their enemies, and nothing | Faith in the good-sense and patriotism of the people means 
in their organisation, except possibly superiority in artillery, | with Mr. Chamberlain not only the lowering of the county 
which should render their friends so secure. That superiority | franchise and the redistribution of electoral power, but 
there may be, and if there is, the campaign will be most danger-|the investment of each locality With the power of regu- 
ous for the Servians ; but if it exists it ought to have been mani- | lating and organising the liquor traffic, the provision of free 
fested before now, and to have assisted the Turks in that re-| education, the Disestablishment of the Church, and the 
duction of the Herzegovina which, while the Herzegovinians | removal of all restrictions on the sale, purchase, or im- 
possessed no allies except a few volunteers from Montenegro, | provement of the land. Some of these objects are un- 
Servia, and Italy, was so impossible to the irresistible Turkish | doubtedly good, others seem to us to be mischievous, others to 
Arny. be either useless or impracticable. But they are all objects which 
may fairly excite enthusiasm in those who hold them to be within 
their reach, and they are all objects which had better be in the 
THE NEW MEMBER FOR BIRMINGHAM. hands of practical politicians like Mr. Chamberlain than in 
F the new Member for Birmingham were any one else but | those of merely visionary enthusiasts. The difference between 
Mr, Chamberlain, we should be disposed to share his half- | the two types of men is very well illustrated by their treat- 
uttered doubt whether an earnest man can better serve his | ment of the liquor question. Mr, Chamberlain has never, he 








“ country than in connection with local work, and by striving to | says, had any difficulty in accepting what is called the prin- 





improve the condition of those among whom he lives. The | ciple of the Permissive Bill; but when he comes to apply the 
Birmingham Town Council has lately shown of what stuff’ principle, he at once parts company from its ordinary advo- 
it is made, by its magnificent scheme for putting in force cates, He sees things as they are, not as they might have 
the provisions of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings | been if the course of the world had gone differently, and the 
Act, and though we do not doubt that under another | consequence is that the first point which presents itself to him 
Mayor its policy in this respect will continue as courageous | for settlement in connection with this subject is the necessity 
and as comprehensive as it has hitherto been, officials of the | of making compensation to those who, “in many cases, have 
proved ability of Mr. Chamberlain do not grow on every | been tempted, and in all cases have been permitted by law, to 
bush. But the need for him in the House of Commons | invest their savings in this trade.” The moment that the 
is also great, and where Imperial and local needs conflict, | justice of the publican’s title to compensation is recognised, 
it is local needs that must give way. The deliberations | what we hold to be the principle of the Permissive Bill 
of Parliament would be most worthily and usefully carried on | becomes incapable of application. That principle, as we 
if the leaders of each section of opinion in it were men | understand it, is the concession to each locality of an unfettered 
of statesmanlike force. At present, the Radical party is not right to do with the liquor trade whatever caprice, or passion, 
adequately represented in the House of Commons. Mr. | or fanaticism may dictate ; whereas, the notion of compensa- 
Fawcett is too independent. Sir Charles Dilke is too much of | tion implies that the trade is to be dealt with according to 
an amateur. Mr. Richard and Mr. Rylands are too much | some general rules, which can only be fixed by Par- 
imbued with the economical narrowness which has till lately |liament. Mr. Chamberlain’s theory of a Permissive Bill 
characterised Radicalism. Mr. Chamberlain is not open to|is quite distinct from ours, and equally distinct, we will 
any of these objections. He is more convinced of the necessity | venture to say, from Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s. Mr. Chamber- 
of party action than Mr. Fawcett, more accustomed to continuous | lain argues that the acknowledged evils of the trade make it 
political work than Sir Charles Dilke, less ready to subordinate | unfit to be carried on by individuals, and he would have the 
high considerations of policy to the prejudices of a particular | community, through its representatives, undertake the control 
clique, than either of the other two whom we have named. | of the liquor traffic, just as it has undertaken the control of gas 
No one can read his speech at Birmingham on Monday, and | and water. In this way, temptation to immoderate indulgence 
not see that it is the speech of a man thoroughly convinced of | might be repressed, at the same time that proper provision was 
the justice of his cause, and determined to leave nothing un- | made for moderate use. “Arbitrarily to abolish every public 
done that can by possibility advance it. When these convic- | house would be a monstrous hardship upon numbers of work 
tions are associated, as they are in the case of Mr. Chamberlain, | ing-men, who seek in these places the social companionship 
with considerable intellectual power and strength of will, | and the comfort which it is impossible for them to find in the 
there is every likelihood that he may make his mark in the | crowded dwellings of the poor. But to reduce the number of 
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these places, to secure the proper conduct of them, to take 
care that their managers have no inducement to press the sale, 
to provide for the absolute purity of the goods which are sold, 
and at the same time to offer to all who are willing to accept 
of them some substitute for the intoxicating drinks which are 
now the sole article of sale,’—these are the measures which 
Mr, Chamberlain expects to see taken when the sale of liquor 
is under the management of the community, because the com- 
munity, unlike individual publicans, would profit by the gene- 
ral welfare of its members, and not by the extension of the 
traffic. 

It is a significant feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech that 
he says nothing upon a subject which would have claimed 
nearly the whole attention of an old-fashioned Radical. The 
Estimates of the year are the highest ever known in time of 
peace, and they are the work of a Conservative Government. 
¥et Mr. Chamberlain is silent about the need of economy, 
and though he has fault enough to find with Ministers, he 
makes no complaint of their extravagance. We take this to 
be one of the most distinctive marks by which the new school 
of Radicals may be discerned from the old. Of course there 
is no real difference among sensible men as to the necessity of 
not spending any money which does not bring in a proper 
return. But there is a very real difference between sensible 
men as to what constitutes a proper return. Mr. Gladstone 
would say that no return can be good enough to justify the 
expenditure of the public revenue on an object which is not of 
absolute necessity. Mr. Chamberlain, we suspect, will say that 
there are a great many objects of public utility on which public 
money may be spent with a certainty of bringing in a return, in the 
shape of an indisputable improvement in the condition of the 
community. Now that taxation is neither excessive nor unjust, 
the younger politicians have on this point the advantage over 
Mr. Gladstone. There is such a thing as judicious expenditure 
in the case of nations, just as much as in the case of indivi- 
duals ; that is to say, there are purposes of national importance 
which may be served with far greater gain to the community 
than could be derived from any reduction of taxation. To 
acknowledge this does not in the least interfere with the duty 
of an Opposition to criticise the details of the public ex- 
penditure ; it only makes it more probable that such criticism 
will bear useful fruit. So long as an impartial dislike to all 
kinds of expenditure underlies the amendments offered by the 
Opposition in the course of the debates on the Estimates, each 
separate amendment fails to secure the consideration which it 
may really deserve. The man who is most likely to be listened 
to when he objects to money being spent foolishly, is the man 
who is known to have a good use in reserve for every penny 
that can be saved from other objects. 





THE PRESIDENT’S INFLUENCE ON CORRUPTION IN 
AMERICA. 

| ig te in this country appears to believe that a 

President who was in earnest could put an end to Cor- 
ruption, and almost everybody overlooks the two great obstacles 
in the way. The first, which might be overcome, is the posi- 
tion of the Senators ; and the second, which is scarcely remedi- 
able, is the position of the political heads of Departments. 
Englishmen generally understand the great power of the Senate 
in the American Constitution, as the body which represents the 
component States of the Union, but they do not sufficiently 
estimate the greatness of the position of the individual Senator. 
He is in official circles a very great man indeed, much greater 
than a first-class Peer is in English society. Not only is he a 
member of a very small body invested with a legal right of 
initiating and controlling legislation, a right which it can 
exercise even in the face of the opinion of the majority, not 
only is he the representative of an organised and most powerful 
entity, the State, stronger and more independent than any 
capital city in Europe, but he is, for officials, the actual 
dispenser of patronage. The Senators have the legal right 
of revising the President’s nominations to office, and in 
consequence are, by arrangement with the White House, 
in many Departments quite absolute as to appoint- 
ments, dismissals, and promotions. The Senator for, say, 
Illinois, if he belongs to the ruling party, distributes all 
the federal patronage in his own State, and has, through a 
combination with other Senators, a predominant voice in pro- 
moting officers in the great central Departments. All mili- 
tary officers, for instance, are trained at West Point, and are 
supposed to haye equal chances; but the prospects of an 
officer “ protected ” by a well-known Senator, and the pros- 





| pects of an officer protected by his own merits alone, are very 


different indeed. The first rises as the sons of English 
Ministers used to rise, within living memory; the second 
climbs the ladder slowly, and though not often treated with 
direct injustice, finds that all the unpleasant posts, Indian 
frontiers and the like, fall somehow to his share. If there is 
unpleasant work to be done, he does it; and if there is dis- 
tinction to be gained, his rival usually enjoys the coveted 
opportunity. Besides this influence in the Army and Navy, 
a Senator whose support is of consequence can often make a 
previously unknown man a judge or a minister at a pleasant 
Court, or a Consul-General, or a Collector of Customs, not to 
speak of his power of influencing the distribution of con- 
tracts, which are sought in America, where economy is con- 
sidered rather “ mean,” much more eagerly than in this 
country, where a Government is sometimes supplied at prices 
which leave no margin for profit, except in the quality 
of the goods. The Senators’ friends have in fact the 
preferential claim to every pleasant thing. Armoured in 
such privileges as these, a Senator is treated by officials with 
an amount of deference, not to say servility, which elevates 
him in his own eyes and his friends’ eyes very much indeed, 
and induces him to consider an independent bearing something 
of an affront. We have heard an American officer of culture 
and repute, when censured for his politeness to a Senator 
whose personal character he detested, defend himself by de- 
claring that he could not bear to quit the Army, and to remain 
in it happily after affronting Senator Blank was simply impos- 
sible. The man who “kotowed” had in this instance more 
wealth and more brains than the worshipped Senator, and 
occupied, according to European ideas, a far higher social posi- 
tion. Naturally, a Senator’s position, which is very often held 
for life, is extremely valued, and naturally also the man who 
has obtained it is most reluctant to forego the patronage which 
secures his consequence, which enables him to gratify so many 
friends, and which, in his own judgment, at all events, he 
dispenses fairly well. Until his reluctance is overéome, no 
change in the direction of a permanent Civil Service 
can be made, as it would require a law; and it can 
be overcome only by constant appeals to the country 
to send up Senators who will consent to make the sacri- 
fice. A strong President, no doubt, who was convinced 
of the necessity for change, could make those appeals 
with great effect, and would, after a few years, be pretty sure 
of a response; but he would have a wretched life meanwhile, 
all his nominations being rejected by the Senate, and he might 
not succeed in the end. The people are very jealous of a 
Civilian aristocracy. It has taken a great war to induce them 
to bear West Point with anything like contentment, and a 
West Point for Civilians would at first be too much for the 
American yeoman’s patience. He would declare, and with 
some truth, that if this were government for the people, it 
was not government by the people, and that the framers of the 
Constitution intended him to enjoy both. Then, granted a 
President like Macaulay—that is, a President who could con- 
vince the masses by appeals on paper, and such Presidents are 
rare—there remains the difficulty that the Senate is only com- 
pletely renewed in six years, while the President vacates office 
in four; and that in nine cases out of ten, the impression would 
be made just at the moment when the man who made it was 
quitting public life. Mr. Hayes may be as honest as his friends 
say he is, and as strong as Englishmen hope he will prove; 
but John Bright himself, if President of the American Union, 
could not destroy corruption in the only permanent method, 
by making it the interest of office-holders not to be corrupt, 
unless he were secure of a double term. 

The second difficulty is the position of the Cabinet. The 
instances of direct corruption which have of late attracted so 
much attention in America have been instances within the 
Cabinet itself, no less than four of its members having been 
declared tainted, and this possibility would not be affected by 
any change whatever, however sweeping, in the constitution 
of the Civil Service. It is true that the heads of American 
Departments, having no seats in Congress, and being responsible 
only to the President, there is no constitutional difficulty in 
the way of declaring them irremovable, but the political diffi- 
culties appear to be insuperable. In the first place, the 
President could hardly remain responsible, as he is, for 
the entire Executive, unless he could appoint and remove 
its chiefs. He is not, be it remembered, a Premier, 
nominally only first among his equals, but a responsible King, 
whose orders must be obeyed, and who is liable to impeach- 





ment for acts done by his “clerks”—that is, his Ministers—in 
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any department of the State. We contrive, no doubt, in 
ents ; 
but English officials have been trained for generations to self- 
effacement, and even in England the permanent Heads do not 
meet together to advise the Premier. To make the Secretaries 
permanent officials would, for this reason alone, be nearly im- 
possible, and a much stronger reason against it still remains 
to be stated. If these offices were filled by trained civilians, 
there would be no offices at all for the higher politicians to 
occupy,—no offices in which the ablest men in America could be 
placed, to advise and control an incapable or feeble President. 
At present, the trained and experienced administrator rarely 
reaches the White House. The President’s chair is usually 
filled by the politician who divides the electors least, and 
who may be as capable as Mr. Lincoln, or as incapable 
as Mr. Pierce, and to debar all the able candidates for the 
Presidency from accepting office would be to ostracise 
political ability almost in terms. Even Mr. Lincoln owed 
much to Mr. Seward, and Mr. Hayes will certainly require the 
aid of some one of his experienced competitors, if only for the 
management of Foreign Affairs. To banish Daniel Webster 
from public life because he had not reached the Presidency 
would be silly, yet if the Cabinet offices were filled by 
civilians, men like Daniel Webster would be virtually 
banished. Those offices must be filled by politicians, and 


. to secure their honesty is a task almost beyond the 
* President’s power. 


He cannot even select them freely, for 
he must respect any bargains his party may have made, and 
he cannot by any effort of his own secure them decent pay. 
The prominent men in American politics are usually poor men, 
and to make poor men Secretaries of State, place them in the 
most expensive capital in the world, and pay them less than 
£2,000 a year, is to offer them every temptation for illicit gain. 
Yet this is what is done in the United States, and the Presi- 
dent, as President, has no power to alter the system. He can 
instigate his own party to vote an increase of salaries, or 
he can even recommend such increase by Message, but 
if he does, he will be overwhelmed with obloquy. The 
regular American yeoman, who does not pay his clergyman 
decently—we speak of the rural districts—and thinks his 
doctor well off with 1,200 dollars a year, cannot understand 
what a Secretary of State wants with twenty times as much. 
He feels as the English country gentleman felt in 1688,—that 
he is being taxed that a placeman may be fat, and to the 
extent of his capacity He resents any increase in his servants’ 
direct wages. If they steal, he thinks, they do not steal from 
him. At all events, the President has no direct power in the 
matter, and Mr. Hayes, with his Secretaries selected for him, 
with no power of paying them decently, and with no authority 
to compel the Senate to accept his nominations, will be in no 
position at first to inaugurate a reign of honest men. He can 
punish the dishonest, but that of itself has been proved to be 
no sufficient guarantee. 








A NEW GLEAM OF RELIGIOUS GENIUS. 


T is curious, and to some extent, no doubt, a bitter disappoint- 
ment to those who believe in the Christian faith, to see how 
very few traces we have had, of late years, of what may be called 
religious genius,—such genius, for instance, as shows itself in 
the sermons of Dr. Newman ; and again, though in a very different 
form, in the sermons of Mr. Maurice; or again, under another 
totally different shape, in the sermons of Mr. Martineau. Asa 
rule, just in proportion as a subject is capable of exciting strong 
feeling, it is capable of attracting originality and creative power. 
Science and Art get their full share of genius, and so, till lately, 
have fiction and politics. But for many years back, religion has 
hardly been able to boast of any real genius specially appropriate 


to its ownsphere. Mr. Kingsley, for instance, was a man of genius, | 


but the special sphere of his genius was assuredly not religious. 
He could throw infinitely more genius into a page or two of his 
description of a hunt than he put into a whole volume of sermons, 
excellent and earnest as some of those sermons were. Sermons 
are by no means the dreary things they are called. We are 
always meeting with good sermons, thoughtful, earnest, even 
wise. But what we do now hardly ever meet with are sermons 
wherein it is clear that an original mind is working under the 
influence of that specially congenial influence which breathes a new 
life into its powers. For some time back, it has seemed as 
if original genius of a specially appropriate kind were developed 
by almost every kind of strong influence except religion. And 


years had elapsed since we took up any new religious book ' 


showing the sort of special power to deal, after a masterly 
and peculiar fashion of its own, with the subject treated 
in it, till a few weeks ago there appeared the Oxford Uni- 
versity sermons of Dr. J. B. Mozley. Here, at last, we found 
something more than capacity and clearness of thought and 
earnestness and qualities of that kind. We found, or thought we 
found, that special aptitude to deal with the subject which, though 
of course in a far higher degree, has obtained for Dr. Newman's 
Oxford University sermons their wide and very just celebrity. 
Dr. Mozley is not so wide in his scope as Dr. Newman. There is 
probably far less in him of that marvellous capacity for illus- 
trating the secrets of character, which made even the plainest of 
Dr. Newman’s sermons so wonderful as studies of the natural 
history of the moral nature of man. Dr. Mozley's genius is of a 
slighter kind, and runs within narrower limits. Still, it seems 
to us to be true genius, and true genius of the religious kind,— 
the sort of genius which would not have been equally elicited 
by ethical or psychological questions of any other sort, but which 
is brought into play only under the definite influence of the 
faith of which these sermons are scattered expositions. There is 
in Dr. Mozley that reality and simplicity of style which, though 
it does not necessarily imply genius, does imply that, where 
there is genius, it is in its natural home, and not merely 
borrowed from some other sphere. ‘Take, for instance, such 
a sentence as the following, about a future life:—‘* No ground 
lays firm hold on our minds for a continuation of existence at all, 
except such a ground as makes that continuation an ascent. The 
prolongation of it and the rise in the scale of it go together, be- 
cause the true belief is, in its very nature, an aspiration, and not 
a mere level expectation of the mind ; and therefore, while a low 
eternity obtained no credit, the Gospel doctrine inspired a strong 
conviction, because it dared to introduce the element of glory into 
the destiny of man.” ‘That is a noble saying, and one which should 
warn the Spiritualists of to-day that even if they can persuade 
the world of the facts they insist on, they will substitute, not a 
faith like that of Christ for a doubt or a guess, but a certainty 
which may be in great danger of making the invisible world as 
dusty and wearisome to many of us as the visible world 
already is. Or take, again, the following, as to the test 
of true faith :—‘ Activity is not the Gospel’s sole test. It re- 
quires faith too. It speaks of much work, and work which we 
know was not mere formal and ceremonial, but real work,— 
active, strong work,—as dross; as dead works, which had 
physical vivacity, but not the breath of heaven in them. Activity 
is naturally, at first sight, our one test of faith,—what else should 
it spring from? we say; and yet experience corrects this natural 
assumption, for active men can be active almost about anything, and 
amongst otber things, about a religion in which they do not be- 
lieve. They can throw themselves into public machinery and the 
bustle of crowds, when, if two were left together to make their 
confession of faith to each other, they would feel awkward. But 
there is something flat, after all, in the activities of men who 
accommodate themselves to the Gospel.” Or again, take this fine 
description of the effect produced by the realistic sceptic, who 
sees that the belief in the future life is, in great multitudes, a 
mere customary idea or picture, not founded deep in their 
spiritual nature, and therefore that it can be dispelled by the 
kind of questions which make the unsubstantial character of the 
vision suddenly apparent to them :—*‘ Do you really believe in this 
idea? Examine it, he says, is it not a mere idea, a mere image 
that you have raised, or that has been raised for you? Where is 
this heaven that you talk about? Is it above your head? Is it 
beneath your feet? Do you seriously think that if you were to 
go millions of miles in any quarter of the compass, you would find 
it? Isit anywhere in all space? And if not, what is its where? 
Is there another world besides the whole world? When thus 
suddenly challenged, then what can such minds do? ‘The secret 
is out, and the disclosure is made to them that the idea in them is 
only an idea. The world to come disappears in a moment like a 
phantom ; the reign of the apparition is over, and a dream is dis- 
pelled. Itis the unbelieving counterpart of conversion; a man 
awakens in conversion to the reality of the invisible world; here 
he awakens to the nonentity of it.” 





This keen simplicity and reality in the way of putting things is 
characteristic of these sermons of Dr. Mozley’s, but not less 
characteristic of them,—and this is what shows that the Christian 
faith has in him appealed to a certain original faculty of the 
kind which we call ‘‘ genius,”—is the instinctive sympathy which 
he seems to have with the subtler shades of Christ's teach- 
ing, so as to make it suddenly seem new to us, as well as more 
wonderful than ever. Take, for instance, this comment on the 
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often quoted passage, ‘‘ Many will say to me in that day, ‘ Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name cast 
out, devils, and in thy name done many wonderful works?’ And 
then will I profess unto them, ‘I never knew you.’” This, says 
Dr. Mozley, most truly, ‘‘is a very remarkable prophecy, for one 
reason, that in the very first start of Christianity, upon the very 
threshold of -its entrance into the world, it looks through its suc- 
cess and universal reception, into an ulterior result of that victory, 
—a counterfeit profession of it. It sees before the first naked- 
ness of its birth is over, a prosperous and flourishing religion, 
which it is worth while for others to pay homage to, because it 
reflects credit on its champion. Our Lord anticipates the time 
when active zeal for himself will be no guarantee. And we may 
observe the difference between Christ and human founders. 
The latter are too glad of any zeal in their favour, to 
examine very strictly the tone and quality of it. They grasp 
at it at once; not so our Lord. He does not want it even for 
himself, unless it is pure in the individual.” Or as Dr. Mozley 
remarks, in another place, Christ is always reversing human judg- 
ments, and impressing us, with what we have now the means of 
knowing to have been his sagacious and salutary distrust of them, 
even when they seemed most favourable to his purposes. He is san- 
guine beyond all reason, and yet warns his followers that half their 
own sanguine judgments will have to be reversed; ‘ Believe it not,’ 
‘take heed that no man deceive you.’ When their hope swells 
high, then they are to distrust themselves ; and when despair sets 
in, then they are to distrust themselves still more. The source 
of their confidence will mortify their hopes and will rebuke their 
fears ; for it is deeper than either. 

Such qualities as we have dwelt upon run through Dr. Mozley’s 
sermons. Nay, now and then they are diversified by some passage 
showing a power of touch which again recalls the same name we 
have before ventured to utter inconnection with him, Dr, Newman's. 
In the passage, for instance, in the sermon on ‘ The Pharisees,’ 
in which Dr. Mozley contrasts the conscience of the heathens, 
‘“‘ this wild, this dreadful, but still this great visitant from another 
world,” full of dark and troubled dreams, awakening them out of 
their sleep, and urging them to fly, without telling them whither 
they could fly, with the ‘‘ pacified,” ‘‘ domesticated,” ‘‘ tame” con- 
science of the Pharisee, ‘‘ converted into a manageable, an applaud- 
ing. companion, vulgarised, humiliated, and chained,” Dr. Mozley 
touches a chord which for many a year has been little sounded. 
For religious genius has long been a stranger to our Churches, 
though there has been plenty of the best kind of religious purpose 
and sincerity. It seemed that for a few years the magic spell of 
Christianity for the heart of Englishmen had thus far been lost, that 
no special faculty prepared by the past, and fed with the specific 
food which is alone fitted to stimulate faculty of the higher order, 
had been germinated. by the Christianity of our own day, so that 
as the greater religious minds of the past lost their control of one 
generation, none appeared in their place to teach us anew, in the 
dialect of our own time, the secret of the Christian life. In Dr. 
Mozley’s Oxford University sermons, such a mind, we think, 
will be recognised. And certainly those of our readers who 
have not hitherto come across the book will be grateful to us for 
drawing their attention to one of the few volumes of really spiri- 
tual originality which the divinity of our age of “lead has 
succeeded in sending forth. 





HARRIET MARTINEAUD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HE epitomised autobiography which Miss Martineau deposited 
with the Daily News, to be published immediately after her 
death, and which appeared in that journal on Thursday, is a 
true literary curiosity. We have always maintained that culti- 
vated persons, in this conscious age of ours, are less under delu- 
sions about themselves and their own capacities than it is the 
fashion with satirists to assume. Very few, it is true, or probably 
none, understand themselves completely, and very many, possibly 
all, retain in hidden corners of their minds baseless little vani- 
ties, sometimes of a very grotesque kind. But a very large 
number indeed weigh their own powers, as distinct from their 
own character, very accurately, know exactly what they can do 
and cannot do, and are able to judge their own minds ab extra as 
they would judge those of third persons. If they make mis- 
takes, it is in the direction of self-depreciation, of a distrust which 
sometimes is consistent with an appearance of vanity on the very 
subject on which they know themselves to be weak. Vanity, and 
particularly visible vanity, is often a mere parade of armour over 
the weak place, and men are constantly soothed by flattery directed 





to the qualities which, as they recognise, with humorous contempt 
alike for the flatterer and themselves, they do not possess, 
Here, for instance, was a middle-aged woman of fifty-three, who 
had for ten years resided almost in solitude in the Lake country, 
who was visited mainly by worshippers, who had had, fora woman, 
considerable literary and political. success, and who was by no 
means of the very first order of intellect. She was a nervous woman, 
too, who all her life had mistaken a.weak heart-and a liability to 
nervous exhaustion for imminent heart-disease,—a temperament 
perhaps the most unfavourable of all to true self-knowledge. 
Yet she sits down and writes a newspaper biography of herself 
and her work, so coldly judicial, so severely passionless, 80 
harsh, indeed, in some respects, that had it not been 
her own -work, the Editor of the Daily News would 
have been charged with a mocking hardness for giving 
it publicity so soon after her death. He would hardly have 
ventured to write of her efforts at fiction the sentence we have 
italicised :—‘* None of her novels or tales have, or ever had, in the 
eyes of good judges or in her. own, any character of permanence, 
The artistic aim and qualifications were absent; she had no 
power of dramatic construction ; neither the poetic inspiration on 
the one hand, nor thecritical cultivation on the other, without which 
no work of the imagination can be worthy to live. ‘Iwo or three 
of her ‘ Political Economy Tales’ are, perhaps, her best achieves 
ment in fiction,—her doctrine furnishing the plot which she was 
unable to create, and the brevity of space duly restricting the 
indulgence in detail which injured her longer narratives, and at 
last warned her to leave off writing them. It was fortunate for 
her that her own condemnation anticipated that of the public. 
To the end of her life she was subject to solicitations to write 
more novels and more tales, but she for the most part remained 
steady in her refusal. Her three volumes of ‘ Forest and Game- 
Law Tales’ and a few stories in Household Words, written at the 
express and earnest request of Mr. Dickens, and with little satis- 
faction to herself, are her latest efforts in that direction.” That 
is a perfectly just judgment, with these exceptions,—that Miss 
Martineau had some faculty of suggesting, though none of analys- 
ing character; and that she had a strange, almost inexplicable 
power of touching, in most prosaic and unimaginative fashion, the 
springs of pathos and pity. Reading some of her Poor-Law 
stories is like standing by the death-bed of a hungry woman, and 
leaves a sensation. almost of physical pain. She had not, how- 
ever, the artistic touch, and her fictions, though they did good 
work in their time, will all moulder away forgotten in ancient 
libraries, 

That a writer should despise some division of his writings is, 
however, no infrequent phenomenon. Defoe never dreamed that 
he was to live for ever through ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and many a 
statesman has hoped, like Richelieu, to survive by his wretched 
poems, but Miss Martineau judged all her work with the same 
coldly unfavourable eye. She says of her first book on America, 
that she was carried away by sympathy with some American states- 
men, and “the book is not a favourable specimen of Harriet 
Martineau’s writings, either in regard to moral or artistic taste. 
It is full of  affectations and preachments, and it marks 
the highest point of the metaphysical period of her mind.” 
She is equally severe on herself as a historian. Her book, ‘‘ The 
History of the Thirty Years’ Peace,” will live some years, as the 
only brief and readable collection of the annals of the period, 
and it brought. her much popularity; but she reckons it in her 
biographical sketch at nearly its true value:—‘‘ Without taking 
the chronicle form, this history could not, from the nature of the 
case, be cast in the ultimate form of perfected history. All that 
can be done with contemporary history is to collect and metho- 
dise the greatest amount of reliable facts and distinct impressions 
—to amass sound material for the veritable historian of a future 
day—so consolidating, assimilating, and vivifying the structure, as 
to do for the future writer. precisely that which the lapse of time, 
and the oblivion which creeps over all transactions, must prevent 
his doing for himself. This auxiliary usefulness is the aim of 
Harriet Martineau’s history, and she was probably not mistaken 
in hoping for that much result from her labour.” Of the most 
serious defect of the book, its absurd over-estimate of that showy 
politician Canning, she was probably unaware, as she was also 
unaware that her theological writings contributed positively 
nothing to the stock of ideasin the world. She seems, in her bio- 
graphical sketch, to make an exception in their favour to an 
estimate more harshly true, perhaps, than woman ever yet passed 
upon her own performances and powers :—‘‘ Her original power 
was nothing more than was due to earnestness and intellectual 
clearness within a certain range. With small imaginative and 
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suggestive powers, and therefore nothing approaching to genius, 
she could see clearly what she did see, and give a clear expression 
to what she had to say. In short, she could popularise, while she 
could neither discover nor invent. She could sympathise in other 
people’s views, and was too facile in doing so; and she could 
obtain and keep a firm grasp of her own, and moreover, she 
could make them understood. ‘The function of her life was to 
do this, and in as far as it was done diligently and honestly, 
her life was of use, however far its achievements may have 
fallen short of expectations less moderate than her own.” 
If any proof were wanting of the lucidity of vision and ex- 
pression which are the only powers she claims, this sketch alone 
is sufficient to afford it; and it will suggest to most men also 
that she must have possessed another power,—that judicial 
faculty which is so often wanting in men and women of genius, 
and is so seldom lacking to any high order of ability. That faculty 
will give a high interest to the posthumous work we are promised, 
the Autobiography to which she devoted two years, and which, 
fearing lest her executors should be blamed for some statements 
in it, she herself passed through the Press. Considering the 
number of personages she knew, her utter freedom, as it appears 
from this sketch, from self-interested prejudice, and her consider- 
able political knowledge, this should be a book of great interest, 
even though it does not tell us very much of the inner nature and 
ideal life of Miss Harriet Martineau. 





THE LATE MR. JAMES BAIRD. 


N Sunday last, exactly a month after the representative body 
of the Church of Scotland had formally expressed a hope 
that its well-known “princely benefactor” would live long to see 
‘' precious fruit” from his efforts in behalf of Christianity and 
Presbyterianism, the pulpits of the Church resounded with lamen- 
tations for his death. Perhaps no greater tribute could be given 
to the character of the deceased millionaire than the fact that 
these Sunday éloges—‘‘funeral sermons,” they are styled in Scot- 
land—if not absolutely inspired by the motto, Nil nisi verum, 
were not characterised by post-mortem toadyism. One reverend 
gentleman, indeed, went so far as to make the extravagant and— 
from his Church’s point of view—humiliating statement that 
the ‘‘ great act” of the deceased, the Baird “ gift” of half- 
a-million, had ‘all but re-endowed and re-established our 
Established Church ;” but as the speaker: had been a friend of 
Mr, Baird, and also Moderator of that General Assembly which, by 
rising en masse when its great lay member made his appearance in 
its midst, testified its gratitude for his benefaction in the only 
way which has been found legal, it is excusable that he should 
have looked at the transaetion referred to through the spectacles 
of personal and official enthusiasm. But both he and the other 
clergymen whose references to Mr. Baird are given in the columns 
of the Seotch papers, appear tohave dwelt upon the excellences in his 
character and life which are really worthy of being placed before a 
Christian eongregation,—his simplicity, his sincerity, his thorough - 
ness in all he did, and his efforts for the furtherance of what he 
considered religious truth. Mr. Baird wasa man so free from cant, 
and withal of such good-sense, that no one would have disliked 
more than he to have had virtues or powers ascribed to him that 
he did not possess ; and it is no disparagement to the reverend 
gentlemen who spoke of him last Sunday, to say that their 
knowledge of this trait in his character had a wholesome 
effect upon them, tempering their panegyrics with truth and 
soberness. 

The late Mr. Baird is one of those persons of mark and money 
whom it is very difficult to classify, unless indeed we fall back 
upon the somewhat vague and feeble designation of “kings of 
commerce.” He cannot be called a self-made man, for he was 
only a self-made millionaire. His father, Alexander Baird, was a 
man of Scotch shrewdness and energy, who, from being a humble 
miller and farmer, became an iron-master; and all that James 
Baird, who received an excellent education, including a smattering 
of University culture, did was to follow in the paternal line 
with hereditary talent and sagacity. It is not on record that 
he had any inventive power, although he had the wisdom in 
1833 to see the value of, and consequently adopt, the hot-blast 
furnace. He was simply an excellent man of business, whom 
circumstances proved to be capable at once of “breasting the 
blows of circumstance” and of “‘ grasping the skirts of happy 
chance,” and to whom fortune came when it was due, and almost 
as a matter of course. Nor can he be considered a great philan- 
thropist, as other millionaires have been—as Peabody was during 
his life, and as Stewart seems likely to prove—after his death. 


He had a Scotechman’s contempt for indiscriminate charity, 
although he is credited with having befriended many needy” 
persons—particularly women—with a sort of rude freedom fronp: 
ostentation which spared him the trouble of listening to profes+’ 
sions of gratitude ; and he had also a Scotchman’s sectarianism, 
and wished his charities to be considered rather as rewards for- 
unfortunate piety, than as means of insuring against starvation or! 
the workhouse. 

Indeed, Mr. Baird cannot be described better than as a typical 
Scotchman of the second class. Had he belonged to the’ 
first, he might have emerged from his college career a cool, 
painstaking sceptic like David Hume, or an intense prophet’of 
woe and preacher of work like Mr. Carlyle ; but belonging only to 
the second, he became a worker, not a metaphysician, and 
amassed a colossal fortune, while he succeeded in retaining intact 
what an opponent at the last General Assembly of his Churely 
styled the ‘colossal simplicity” of his moral character, and 
which he probably inherited from his peasant ancestors, upon 
whom, as upon so many of this class, Calvinism had ‘held the 
strong hand of its purity.” To the last he spoke in the Scotch 
dialect, not from affectation, but because he liked it; and its 
very uncouthness had a charm for him, while it enabled him to 
do kind things in a rough way. Like many Scotsmen, too, he 
had a Carlylian impatience of mere talk; almost inarticulate 
himself, and indeed prone, during his earlier years, to snort out 
oaths rather than spin out arguments, it was his habit, wher 
Chairman of a meeting, to bring a maundering speaker to’ the’ 
point by abruptly interjecting,—‘‘Are you done? Let us go otf 
with the business.” He had the sarcastic, combative wit’ and 
fondness for repartee which pass in Scotland for humour; and 
also the national frugality, or belief in the principle that if the’ 
pence are taken care of, the pounds will take care of them- 
selves. He would pass from giving thousands to a church 
or a school, or thrusting a five-pound note into the hand 
of a widow, with instructions to say nothing about it, to 
challenge a cigar-bill, or ask heavy discount on an account for 
beef, on the ground that he always met such charges when’ sent 
in. And finally, Mr. Baird’s creed was intensely and curiously 
Scotch,—a queer mixture of John Knox and Robert Burns, of the 
Shorter Catechism and “the rank is but the guinea stamp.” 
While he gave thousands of pounds away to build new churches 
or endow struggling ones, while the Yellowplushes and Honey- 
mans of the Establishment treated him as little less than a demi- 
god, he had a profound contempt, which he never disguised, for 
the business deficiencies of the Presbyterian clergy, and was as 
suspicious of the moral and intellectual sincerity of many of 
them as the author of ‘‘'The Holy Fair” himself. Although 
he was a staunch Conservative, and for some years répreé 
sented a Scotch District of Burghs as such, his’ Con- 
servatism was first religious and then democratic; he had 
no ambition to mix with the aristocracy; the current report 
in Scotland that he refused a baronetcy, if not a peerage, 
offered him by Mr. Disraeli, is probably true; and if he 
did not hold that “kind hearts are more than coronets,” 
he probably calculated, not infrequently, with a grim satis- 
faction how easily he could have bought the heritages of a 
hundred earls. 

One cannot help wishing, for Mr. Baird’s own reputation, that 
he could have been considered, simply as an eminently success- 
ful and thoroughly honest Scotsman of the second class. But 
outside of Scotland, as-well as in it, it is as the donor of the 
‘‘ Baird Gift,” the suecessor of the great Patroni of the earlier 
days of the Christian Church, when both money and faith were 
more abundant than they are now, that the Scotch iron- 
master and millionaire will be remembered. We are of the 
number of those who think that the conditions under 
which he gave the celebrated half-million to the Church of Scot- 
land are, if not absolutely unconstitutional, insulting to that 
Church as a body, and demoralising to the individual clergymen 
who may share in it, inasmuch as they tend to substitute a love of 
money for a love of truth, as a guiding impulse to conduct. Yet 
one can see goodness, if not greatness, of mind in the gift, and 
patriotism and sagacity even in the conditions under which it was 
given. Scotsman and Churchman as he was, Mr. Baird did not 


belong to the straitest sect of his countrymen or co-religionists. 
He had no such fanatical objection to the use of instrumental 
music as have most of the bluer, and in their own estimation, 
truer Presbyterians ; and he is understood to have been opposed 
to the pitiful attempt now being made by the leaders of the 
Scotch Establishment to induce Dissenting clergymen to sneak 








Nor was he altogether unwarranted 


into it by a back-door. 
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in his belief that the executive of Scotch Presbyterianism is and this not on account only of their rarity, but because of their 
weak ; even its most ardent admirers must admit that useless qualities as works of art, to be classed with those of Albert Diirer. 
wrangling in Courts frequently takes the place of, if it is not| The illustrations of Milton in Savile Row comprise designs 
considered better than, useful working in parishes and congrega- | similar in character to the “Inventions” of the book of 


‘tions. He believed this, and he believed also that Anglicanism Job, with which many of them may be more than favour- 


is fitted for Englishmen and Presbyterianism for Scotland. ‘ably compared. Suppose one or more of the sets of pictures from 
Perhaps in such an opinion he was not far wrong, at least one can | ‘¢ Paradise Lost” and ‘ Paradise Regained” were to be treated 
appreciate the humour of an anecdote told of him, that when a | as Blake treated his own subjects from Job, the drawings and 
clergyman, whom he suspected of Anglican tendencies, introduced engravings of which are so well placed together for study and 
to him, before entering his pulpit, a brother who was a curate of | comparison in the gallery, what a noble addition they would 
the Church of England, as having come “to see a regular Scotch | make to our Milton poetry! Blake's designs are not the pro- 
service,” he said, ‘‘See that you give him it, then.” But | ductions of fancy or sentiment, but are reconceptions, so to speak, 
outside of one or two such beliefs, Mr. Baird appears to | of the Miltonic ideas, and such as only an artist of the very highest 
have thoroughly misunderstood the theological spirit of his degree of imagination and of the deepest insight could produce. 
time, and even of his country. Scotch Broad-Churchism he had | He deals with the essential possibilities of his subject. Adam, 
absolutely no sympathy with ; he detested it, as a covert attempt | Eve, and Satan are as real in Blake’s pictures as in ‘“‘ Paradise 
to spread sceptical opinions, or at the least, to introduce the | Lost,” and even the anthropomorphism of the Bible and of Milton 
Anglican ritual into Scotland. His theory, too,.of payment by |is not shirked in his conception or by his pencil. His over- 
results, of estimating the value of a clergyman’s services by the | mastering realism allows. of no conventional representations, 
number of pews let in his church, is not only ludicrous, but mis- | stops short at no critical limit of pleasurable sensation. Heaven 
chievous, if carried to an extreme ; it would convert clergymen, | and hell are alike open before him, and to the eye possessed of 
from being preachers of the truth, into expert ecclesiastical bagmen. | any insight he exhibits the glory or the terror with equal force. 
His entrusting the administration of the money he bestowed upon|I would cite a single instance, namely, ‘“‘The Tempta- 
his Church, not to acentral authority in it, but to a body of trustees, | tion of Eve beside the Tree of Knowledge.” ‘The tree 
independent of and unrecognised by it, will, if tolerated, Eras- | itself is an original and weird conception—which you may not 
tianise it in the most offensive way; and his confining the | approve, but which, having seen, you could not forget—with its 
operation of the “‘ Baird Gift” to clergymen of his own shade | thorny stem and all but leafless branches drooping sadly with 
of Presbyterianism cannot fail to sectarianise a Church which | their fatal fruit. Eve stands under it on one side, her face 
is undeserving of the name of Establishment, unless it is| bent forward with fearful delight to suck the apple from 
comprehensive. But while Mr. Baird ignored, or was ignorant|the mouth of the serpent which has folded itself about 
of, the problems which more than any others vex Christian | her. Adam, standing terrified on the other side, turns away from 
Churches at the present time, while he never realised the fact that | the sin which must soon involve him. All these figures and 
what is to be feared in the future is not the ‘no-church” of objects are firmly drawn, have every accessory in keeping, and 
Bohemianism and blackguardism in the ignorant classes, but the present a picture of “The Fall ” which, in its intensity, does not 
“‘no-church ” of earnest unbelief among the cultured, it is im- | come short of the conception embodied in Milton’s poem. Artists 
possible not to admire his single-hearted munificence, and not | of academic taste and skill have drawn the same subject in flowing 
to hope that good may yet come of it. Even as things| forms, and with all the common-place airs of a genteel Paradise, 
are, he has, in his zeal for Presbyterian orthodoxy, and his | and even the best beside Blake do but lower the whole conception 
business-like anxiety that only those who hold his views of the Fall, and present itas an allegory, and not as an imaginable 
should receive his money, laid down in his Trust-deed a new event. With common forms, common enough in the popular 
creed, consisting of what he considers the essentials of the | « jllystrations” of that day, as of this, Blake did not deal. 

Westminster Confession, but in which no mention appears of} ‘There are drawings in Savile Row, from the ode on the 
the doctrine generally identified with Calvinism,—the eternity of | Nativity and “‘Comus,” as well as from the greater poems of 
punishments; and it would almost seem, to quote the language of | Milton, which it would be a boon to publish. Some of them excel 
one of the ablest opponents of the Baird Trust, ‘‘that it had been | in tenderness, some in terror; but every one, however strange or 
constituted for the advancement of the preaching of salvation | protesque, is an act of creative art, the presentment of a vision of 
from the wrath that is not to come.” It is not impossible—| surprise or delight. Is it not possible to bring forth out of the 
although such a result will certainly be remarkable—that the | treasures of the few happy and instructed possessors of Blake’s de- 
Baird Trust, at present identified with hyper-orthodoxy, may yet | signs, some of these things, new and old, for the delight of all man- 
become the means of disseminating Latitudinarianism in Scotland. | ,ind? Could not a publishing society be formed to multiply and 
disseminate them? I have mentioned only one of the Miltonic 
series, but the collection referred to comprises many others, all 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. or most of which are enumerated in the list at the end of 


Gilchrist’s life of the artist. While the purity of art is too much 











BLAKE'S PICTURES IN SAVILE ROW. neglected, and the influence of such painters as Wiertz and Doré 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’ } is working injuriously on the popular mind, a plea for Blake may 

Srr,—I have for many years been a lover of the ‘“Pictor | Claim a hearing, even when preferred by so humble an admirer as 
ignotus,” and on the look-out for whatever things of his might | YOUrS, &e., Hersert New. 


be seen, or in my small way acquired, and it was therefore to me 
a matter of no ordinary delight to be allowed to look through} CQMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
the collection of Blake’s works now in the gallery of the Bur- [To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
lington Fine Arts Club. My object in writing to you is, how- | Srr,—Duringa visit to the United States, from which I have just 
ever, not to enlarge on the gratification of seeing what for years | returned, I have obtained the Report of the Board of Education 
I have longed to see, but to suggest that from the numerous and | for the City and County of New York for the last year, ending 
very remarkable series of illustrations of Milton’s poems in the | December 31, 1875. In this report is contained some account of 
above exhibition, a selection might be prepared for publication, | the working thus far for the City of New York of the law of New 
which would be a valuable addition to English art and literature. | York State passed May 11, 1874, and entitled, ‘An Act to Secure 
Without urging the claims of those who form the inner circle | to Children the Benefits of Elementary Education.” I ask per- 
of Blake’s admirers, and who believe (for they are rather a| mission to state in your columns what has been the operation of 
mystical brotherhood than a school of critics) that he, more than | the Act, so far as the Report may enable and your limits allow 
any other English artist, touches the springs of wonder and joy, | me to do so. 
sounds the depths of terror and rises to the beatific heights—I| The Act in question required all parents or guardians to take 
would be content to advance this claim for the “gentle visionary ” | care that their children of school age (eight to fourteen) should 
—that of all illustrators of books, he must be allowed to be the | be under instruction not less than fourteen weeks in each year, 
most eminent, Far above the elegance of Westall, and even the | either at school or at home, and that during not less than eight 
gracefulness of Stothard, and beyond all others, who, like these, | weeks out of the fourteen such instruction should be ‘‘ consecu- 
were employed at the beginning of this century to adorn the/| tive.” It also required the Board of Education in each place to 
pretty editions of English poets and novelists, William Blake’s | send to school all children “‘ wandering about the streets and 


designs for children’s books, to say nothing of his higher efforts, | public places without any lawful occupation, and growing up in 
are now prized as treasures worth more than their weight in gold ; | ignorance.” 
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So far as respects the former of the two lines of operation thus 
marked out under the Act, nothing has been done during the 
year. The City Superintendent of Schools thus reports on the 
subject :—‘‘ The provisions with regard to vagrancy and truancy 
have been to some extent enforced, but those which have in view 
the compelling of parents and guardians to send their children to 
school, or to have them instructed at home, do not appear to have 
been enforced at all.” 

One can hardly help surmising that the passage in the Report 
of the Board which I am about to quote was intended to suggest 
an apology for the inactivity of the Board in this respect. The 
‘statement made is one, at any rate, which will challenge attention 
in some quarters. 

‘‘ When a compulsory act,” says the New York Report, “ was 
first introduced in Prussia, it met with decided opposition, and 
great difficulty was experienced in obtaining from the new pro- 
vinces, and particularly those on the Rhine, the execution of that 
article of the law which imposes on parents, under severe penal- 
ties, the obligation of sending their children to school. The 
Ministry had the wisdom to suspend this part of the law in these 
provinces, and to labour to bring about the same results by per- 


suasion and zeal, When a desire for instruction had been thus 


gradually encouraged, and the population of those provinces 
appeared sufficiently prepared for such a measure, the law was 
rendered obligatory. This took place in 1875, and from that 
moment to the present, it has been steadily and vigorously 
enforced.” 

The last is a curious sentence, and suggests that ‘‘ 1875” may 
possibly be a misprint. ‘The date of the Report is December 31, 
1875, and “from that moment to the present” cannot, if the 
reading is correct, mean more than a year, It is no wonder, 
however, that no attempt has, as yet, been made to enforce the 
law in its incidence on parents and guardians. It is evident that 
coming into operation only in 1875 (March 1 was the actual date), 
no such attempt could be made until it had been in operation 
something like a year. The law takes account of twelve months 
at a time, so far as regards the children’s schooling and the 
parents’ responsibility. It proceeds upon the supposition that— 
as respects the State generally—the children will be sent to school 
chiefly—many of them only—during the winter months, and it 
seeks to ensure at least two months of consecutive winter in- 
struction. 

Let me now proceed to recount what has been done in regard 
to the other line of operation under the Act,—that which relates 
to children found ‘‘ wandering about the streets and public places 
without any lawful occupation, and growing up in ignorance.” 

The City Superintendent of Schools reports, as to this point, 
and the President of the Board of Education endorses and adopts 
his report, that ‘‘no other effect has been produced by the en- 
forcement of the law, necessarily incomplete as it has been this 
year, except, perhaps, an indirect influence exerted upon the 
minds of parents and guardians to induce them to send their 
children to the schools with greater frequency and regularity.” 

‘‘ An indirect influence, perhaps, on the minds of parents and 
guardians.” This language is noteworthy. The direct operation 
of this part of the Act is on the children, and only on the 
children, who are dealt with as violating the law, and are placed 
under “arrest.” 

The Report describes the machinery for carrying out the law 
upon the children, and gives a summary of the results. 

At the head of this department is a ‘‘ Superintendent of Truancy” 
—the title is a little odd—and under this officer eleven “‘ Agents 
of Truancy "—this title is decidedly more odd—are employed. 
These agents meet twice a week, at the office of the superintendent, 
and ‘*present a written report of their transactions.” ‘Their 
duty is to ascertain from the school-teachers what children absent 
themselves from school without known reasonable cause or 
excuse, to look them up, also to look generally after vagrant 

children, and act or report according to circumstances. In 
what Americans call ‘‘ hard cases,” the direct action of the police 
is called in. The following passage from the Report is very 
suggestive, and shows, in particular, how greatly the scope and 
operation of this Compulsory Act in the city of New York differ 
from the aim and working of the compulsory provisions under the 
English Education Act, whether in London or elsewhere :— 
“‘ During the month of June,” the Superintendent of Truancy 
reports, ‘‘ six police officers were detailed to this department, to 
act as agents of truancy. Five were placed in the Seventh Dis- 
trict, and one, Roundsman Sherwood, was attached to the office of 
the Superintendent, for special duty. This arrangement continued 


the men after that time, with the exception of Roundsman Sher- 
wood. The duties performed by this officer are making arrests where 
warrants are issued, and conveying children under sentence of the 
Court to Randall's Island. The great delay that arose in having 
warrants served by the Court officers, as well as that occurring in 
taking the children to Randall's Island, made it necessary that 
there should be some officer entrusted with the duty. I found 
that they were sent to the lock-up in the court-house after con- 
viction, and from thence were taken to the Tombs, where they 
were frequently kept several days. The Police Commissioners, 
at my request, issued an order requiring every police officer, 
while on duty, to take the names. and residences of children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen found wandering about the 
streets without any lawful occupation, and to disperse all crowds 
of boys over fourteen years of age found loitering.” 

Children engaged in any ‘lawful occupation” are exempted 
from the jurisdiction of these officers or agents. Among such 
occupations are recognised those of ‘‘ boot-blacks, newsboys, and 
vendors of wares in the streets.” ‘Since the enforcement of the 
Compulsory Education Law,” the Report informs us, “ the 
number following these occupations has increased very greatly.” 
They ‘loiter in the streets, and congregate about the corners, 
engaged in ‘pitching’ or ‘matching’ pennies, and other de- 
moralising practices, to the great detriment of many children, 
who, by their example, are induced to absent themselves from 
school.” In this way such “ occupations” as have been named 
‘‘are used as a subterfuge to evade the law, and it is found im- 
possible,” says the Report, ‘‘to compel the attendance at school 
of children professing to bé so occupied, it being held that they 
are engaged in a ‘ awful occupation.’ ” 

In the ten months during which the Act has been in operation, 
it is ‘‘ claimed” that 10,189 cases of ‘‘ absenteeism ” have been 
investigated. Of these, however, 5,995 were not, after inquiry, 
 ** classed as truants,” or in any way dealt with, viz., 2,279 ‘kept 
home by parents” (being about 21 per cent. of the total number 
of cases), 1,520 detained by sickness, 506 by poverty, and 1,690 
who could not be found. ‘The number of “ truants” sent back ta 
school was 2,602, being about one-fourth of the number inquired 
into. The number of non-attendants sent to school is reported 
as 1,121, of destitute children supplied with clothing and sent to 
school, 26, of children committed to places of correction, 60. 
There are returned, as ‘‘ withdrawn from school,” 385. Of these 
100 had left the city, not much less than one-half had gone to 
work, 65 had been placed in reformatory institutions by their 
parents, and three or four had been committed to a juvenile 
prison or ‘house of refuge ” for theft or criminal misconduct. 

Nothing thorough or systematic, however, can be done in New 
York in the way of compulsion, nothing commensurate with the 
population or the necessities of the case, for want of a proper 
census of the school population and of regular house-to-house 
visitation. The agents can visit absentees, of which a list is given 
from the schools, and can casually pick up children in the streets, 
but more than this they cannot do. Year after year, the Board of 
Education has insisted in vain on the necessity of a school 
census. In the present Report, the Board, I need hardly say, 
again insists on the necessity of such a census. The following 
are the words used in the Report in regard to this point :— 

‘* First, we must, by an annual census of school children, learn 
how many children come within the law, where they reside, and 
who are their parents and custodians. Second, for the purposes 
of this law, if for no other, the city should be divided into school 
districts, and each child be required to be accounted for at the 
school of his district. No census of the children within the school 
ages has ever been taken in this city. A census in this matter is 
as essential to success and to a knowledge of how we stand in the 
great matter of education, as in mercantile business is the annual 
taking of an account of stock.” 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that the total number of 
children at school in New York is a good deal smaller than it 

ought to be. 

The ages of children in the primary and grammar schools vary 

from under six to over sixteen, the ‘‘grammar-school” course 
being exclusive of classics, and of all but the most elementary 
mathematics. In fact, primary and grammar schools together in 
New York cover precisely the ground of our primary schools in 

England, the highest arithmetic in the primary schools being 
simple addition. ‘These schools include, more or less, all classes 
of the population, except those which are rated as the very 
highest and most exclusive. And yet the largest total number 
on the register in these schools of New York, with its million 
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with an average attendance of 104,544, being less than one- 
ninth of the population. What the coloured population of 
New York numbers is not known, but it is certainly con- 
siderable, and is not alleged to be diminishing. The total 
number of children at any time on the register in the 
*¢ coloured schools” was, however, during the last year only 
1,958, whereas, in 1874 it was 2,045; in 1873 2,363. The 
average attendance, notwithstanding, seems to be improving. 
It was 813 in 1873, 870 in 1874, and 872 in 1875. As coloured 
children are not admitted into the same schools with other 
children in New York, separate schools are provided for them. 
These, however, are but four in number for the whole city. The 
great distances which have, consequently, to be travelled by 
many of the scholars in going to these schools is assigned as one 
reason of the poor attendance. 

In studying the statistics of American schools, however, of 
whatever class, it must always be remembered that there isa very 
wide disparity between the total number who have been on the 
register during the year, and the number in attendance at any 
given time. In the coloured schools we have seen that, while the 
number enrolled during the year was 1,958, the average attend- 
ance was 872. In the grammar and primary schools and depart- 
ments, we have seen that the highest average attendance during 
any month of the year was 104,544, and the highest number on 
the register for the same month, 115,129. The total number of 
scholars, however, in these schools who had stood on the school 
registers at any time during the year was 203,151. 

The average attendance during the time the children are reckoned 
as attendants at school may be considered good. They are many of 
them taken away at particular seasons, and sent again to school, with 
considerable regularity, at other seasons. The teachers, also, re- 
move the names of absentees very speedily from their registers. 
From all I have observed, and been able to learn, I conclude 
that the actual provision of schools in New York is below the 
needs of the city, so that, notwithstanding the irregularity of 
attendance, and the number of children who go nowhere, there is 
@ pressure on the schools for the admission of scholars. Hence 
the speedy disappearance of the name of an absentee scholar, and 
the good general average of attendance, which I make to be for the 
whole year 89 per cent. of the number who are on the register at 
the same time. 

Ihave taken as much of your space as I dare think of occupying 
at one time. Perhaps I may be allowed to add to this communi- 
cation in a subsequent letter some other results of inquiry and 
observation at New York and elsewhere in the States.—I am, 
&c., Sir, 


June 27, 1876. James H, Riaa. 





THE PRISONS BILL. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Cross’s Bill has many features in it worthy of con- 
sideration and public support, but unfortunately, in its present 
form, it inflicts a heavy blow and great discouragement to those 
magistrates who have been the pioneers and warm supporters of 
those useful associations known as ‘‘ Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies,” which have been so highly approved in the columns of 
the Spectator. County magistrates, generally speaking, have no 
desire to be ignored, and their suggestions set at nought by well- 
paid Government officials. Unless some encouragement is held out 
by the Government to induce the magistrates to continue their 
hitherto-recognised and useful prison labours, a large proportion 
of them will throw up office. 

When we see Mr. Barham Baker, the enlightened Gloucester- 
shire magistrate, expressing so unfavourable an opinion of this 
Prison scheme of reform, there can be little or no chance of its 
receiving the sanction of Parliament in the present Session.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A SoMERSETSHIRE MAGISTRATE. 








BOOKS. 


—@— 
MR. DE VERE’S DRAMA OF “ST. THOMAS.”* 


Tus is a poem of the same order,—and a high order it is,—as 
Mr. De Vere’s Alexander the Great. From the first page to the 
last, it has in it the breath of that stately life and those large 
conceptions which bespeak the growing phases of Church and 
Empire. It is a curious fact, that while Mr. De Vere aimed at 





* St. Thomas of Canterbury: a Dramatic Poem. Aubrey De Vere, Author of 
“ Alexander the Great.” London : Henry 8. King ana Co. . ~ 





the modest mark of lyrical or meditative verse, his results were 
slender. He had not in him the intensity of purely emotional 
moods which is needful to set the seal of success on poems of 
that class. But as soon as he struck out into a bolder path, 
and began to mould large dramatic conceptions, involving 
both conflict and growth, into living forms, he sprang at once 
to a height of achievement for which no one who knew 
only his earlier verse could have been in any way prepared. 
Alexander the Great, little as it is yet known, is a poem that 
deserves to be remembered by the side of Sir Henry Taylor's 
Philip van Artevelde and his own father’s Mary Tudor, as one of 
the few really dramatic poems of our own day. St. Thomas of 

Canterbury is of the same calibre. Whether any one picture in 
it is as unique as the picture of Alexander, and of that ‘“‘ zig-zag 
lightning in the brain” by which his mind forestalled the cir- 
cuitous reasonings of lesser soldiers and statesmen, we can hardly 
determine for ourselves, The nearest thing to it is the picture of 
the great Angevin king and statesman, Henry IL., with his large 
state-craft, his swift strokes of policy, his wiry tenacity of purpose, 
his flexibility in yielding to dangerous resistance, and the sharp 
recoil with which, when the obstruction was withdrawn, the 
pressure of his purpose was resumed. Very fine, too, are the 
glimpses given us of his wild bursts of passion, and of the in- 
flaming and baleful influence wielded over him by the light and 
lurid beauty of his evil-natured queen. These, though not in- 
tended to be the central figures of the drama, are, to our minds, 
the pictures which contain most of luminous personality and 
significance. On the other hand, the pendant to these pictures. 
of royal keenness, passion, caprice, and daring, is infinitely 
more real and massive than the pendant to Alexander in 
Mr. De Vere’s former play. Thomas of Canterbury is, no 
doubt, idealised in this play. Even taking Mr. Freeman's very. 
favourable picture of him, there was much more in him of 
the constrained and artificial Churchman, playing a part which 
was hardly natural to him, and in which he imitated with some- 
what ponderous conscientiousness the simpler and less theatrical 
policy of his predecessor, Anselm, than Mr. De Vere would give 
us any conception of. Still, in a historic drama one does not look 
so much for absolute historic accuracy as for greatness and con- 
sistency of conception, so long as the deviation from historic 
accuracy is not too wide to be flagrant. Mr. De Vere wished 
evidently to give us a picture of the complex machinery of the- 
Church in one of its greatest crises, coming into collision with 
the machinery of the State, and winning its triumph partly by the 
combinations of a far-seeing policy, partly by the weakness and 
foolishness of heroic faith. This he has done with great skill, by the 
help of a combination of ecclesiastical characters, some of them of 
the type of the more or less conventional Church dignitary like 
Cardinal William of Pavia, another representing the diplomatist 
Churchman in John of Salisbury, another the pure spiritual hero. 
in Herbert of Bosham, and one, again, the hero of the play, the 
ecclesiastical statesman who learns gradually to merge both the 
statesman and the ecclesiastic in the self-renunciation of the saint, 
Thomas of Canterbury. With these characters Mr. De Vere: 
has certainly contrived to give a very powerful picture of that 
curious, superficial yieldingness and ultimate inflexibility of the 
Papal system, in its sharp contrast with the rapidity and apparent 
force of a great State, which Father Newman long ago thus: 
powerfully described for us. Dr. Newman is speaking first of the 
temporal power :— 

’ “ How different is the bearing of the temporal power! Its prompti- 
tude, decisiveness, keennesss, and force are well represented in the 
military array which is its instrament. Punctual in its movements, 
precise in its operations, imposing in its equipments, with its spirits 
high, and its stop firm, with its haughty clarion and its black 
artillery, behold, the mighty world is gone forth to war, with 
what? With an unknown something, which it feels, but can- 
not see; which fiits around it, which flaps against its cheek, with 
the air, with the wind. It charges, and it slashes, and it fires 
its volleys, and it bayonets, and it is mocked by a foe who dwells 
in another sphere, and is far beyond the force of its analysis or the 
capacities of its calculus. The air gives way, and it returns again ; it 
exerts a gentle but constant pressure on every side; moreover, it is of 
vital necessity to the very power which is attacking it. Whom have 
you gone out against; a few old men, with red hats and stockings, or a 
hundred pale students, with eyes on the ground and beads in their 
girdle; they are as stubble; destroy them ;—then there will be other 
old men and other pale students instead of them. But we will direct 
our rage against one; he flees; what is to be done with him? Cast 
him out upon the wide world? But nothing can go on without him. 
Then bring him back ; but he will give us no guarantee for the future. 
Then leave him alone ; his power is gone, he is at an end, or he will 
take a new course of himself: he will take part with the world. Mean- 
while, the multitude of influences all over the great Catholic body rise 
up all around, and hide heaven and earth from the eyes of the spec- 
tators of the combat; and unreal judgments are hazarded, and rash 
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redictions, till the mist clears away, and then the old man is found in 
s own place, as before, saying Mass over the tomb of the Apostles. 
(Resentment and animosity succeed in the minds of the many, when 
they find their worldly wisdom quite at fault. But, in truth, it is her 
yery vastness, her manifold constituents, her complicated structure, 
which give the Church this semblance, whenever she wears it, of 
feebleness, vacillation, subtleness, or dissimulation.” 
‘That is the conception which, as it appears to us, Mr. De Vere 
thas very ably worked out, in his picture of Thomas's relations 
with the Holy See during his exile in France. In Thomas himself 
he has conceived a representative Englishman of that broad, popular 
fibre which makes it, to some extent, difficult to trace the outline 
of his separate individuality. ‘Thomas ideutifies himself so closely 
with the Church of the people, and keeps down with so much success 
the passions of the man and the prelate, that it is only in glimpses 
of his former life as Chancellor, and in the fine scene where he 
pleads with Henry to subdue his lower ambition and be faithful 
to the higher instincts of a statesman who sees something in 
the Church higher than the State, that we seem to discern the 
‘Outlines of his personal character. At the same time, there is 
nothing unreal or misty about him. There is from inni 
to end the grandeur of the true patriarch of the Church, who has 
set himself to subdue his own imperious will to God’s, even when 
the divine will comes in the shape of seeming failure and grants 
‘nothing but the dim presage of a future success. 
But to appreciate the painting of Thomas is impossible, without 
some clear conception of the Royal master against whom he had 
to strive. Here is Thomas’s own view of the King, as given by 
the nun who so faithfully served Thomas as to press the Papal 
mandate into the Archbishop of York’s hands in public, and to 
¢all on him to read it to the people :— 
“0 lady, deem it not! 
Tho primate hate your son! How many a time 
Have I not heard him praise the king’s high heart ; 
His wit at years when others chase their follies ; 
His prescient thought ; his knowledge won from all, 
Drawn in with every breath; his wind-like swiftness, 
Now here, now there ; persistence iron-nerved, 
Pliant at need, but with resilience still 
Back-springing to a purpose of that height 
Which makes ambition virtue. From him shake 
But two fierce passions which convulse his spirit 
(Anger was one, he did not name the other), 
No prince there reigns like him.” 


And here, again, is a graphic sketch of Henry’s active mood, from 
the mouth of a French Archbishop, who knows him well :— 


“Your king is sudden : 
The tidings of his march and victory reach us 
Like runners matched. That slender, sinewy frame, 
That ardent eye, that swift on-striding step, 
Yet graceful as a tiger’s, foot descending 
Silent but sure on the predestinate spot— 
From signs like these looks forth the inward man. 
Expect grave news ere long.” 


Again, as to Eleanor:—the Queen’s mother, the Empress 
Matilda, whose imperious and grandiose but somewhat sterile 
nature, with its cold sense of duty and weary sense of failure, is 
very finely sketched, in contrast to the more brilliant but more 
selfish and treacherous nature of her son, is supposed by the 
poet to give us this account of the malign influence exerted over 
Henry by his wife Eleanor :— 
“ That queen of his hath slain his reverence ; 

That woman with five realms and fifty devils, 

Who witched him to her love. She loved him never; 

And with her strident voice and angry eyes 

Scared from her soon his heart. A faithfuller husband 

Had been obsequious less. A wife! a wife! 

You on whose brows virginity is throned 

Are liker to a wife than Eleanor ! 

In that obdurate will, and lawless humour, 

And shallow heart, despite all marriage bonds, 

Wifehood’s true spirit had been impossible 

Even had she loved him well! <A married mistress 

Let such be called. Prop me this pillow, child, 

And put from you that wildered, frightened look. 

My father—him I loved the most on earth ;— 

If wars I moved, if these thin fingers clutched 

The sceptre all too tight, ’t was for this cause, 

Because his hand had held it !” 


And to complete the picture, take this sketch of Eleanor by one 
of the English nobles, when she is planning to excite the King 
against the Archbishop :— 
“ That smile is baleful as a winter beam 

Streaking some cliff wreck-gorged ; her hair and eyes 

Send forth a glare half sunshine and half lightning. 
It is against such a combination of Angevin genius and pas- 
sion with malign Poitou resentment that Becket has to urge his 
ecclesiastical and spiritual war. Here is Mr. De Vere’s conception 





of the basis of his character »— 


“Salisbury’s bish 
Hates him and fears him both; yet says full o' 
‘ Becket was fanatic never, though a Churchman: 
High priest at heart had scarce priest so late, 
Nor worn so long the Chancellor’s gown. He's dangerous 
Neither as proud nor tortuous, but as simple, 
And passionate for the honour of his charge: 
Some mastiff old is he, that by the door 
Of hut or house, alike, keeps honest watch ;— 
The State, not Church, his charge.’” 


But we must give one longer extract, to show how Mr. De Vere 
paints Becket pleading the still fresh controversy of the Church 
against the State, in the interview which he has with the King in 
‘‘ The ‘ Traitor’s Meadow,’ near Freityal” :— 


* BECKET. 
A morn there was— 
Your Highness then had scarce been three months king— 
When, in a window of your Woodstock palace 
(The Queen was singing ’mid the birds below), 
We read some history of pagan days ;— 
It pierced your heart: you started up: you cried, 
‘Thrice better were these pagans than your saints! 
They loved their native land! They set their eyes 
On one small city—small, but yet their mother— 
And died in its defence !’ 
Kine Henry. 
Again I say it! 


BEcKET. 
I answered thus—* They knew the State alone: 
They played at dim rehearsals, yet were true 
To truth, then man’s. They gazed with tearful eyes, 
Not on their city only, but that rock, 
Its marble mother, which above it soared, 
Crowned with that city’s fortress and its fanes. 
Beyond their gods lived on the “God Unknown :” 
Above base mart and popular shout survived 
The majesty of law.’ 
Kine Henry. 
Tis true. Thus spake you. 
BECKET. 
But added this: —‘ Our God is not unknown: 
In omnipresent majesty among us 
His Church sits high upon her rock tower-crowned, 
Fortress of Law divine, and Truth Revealed, 
O’er every city throned, o’er every realm! 
Had we the man-heart of the men of old, 
With what a spirit of might invincible 
For her should we not die!’ 
Kine Henry. 
With tears you spake it. 
BECKET. 
Then judge me justly, O my King, my friend, 
Casting far from you, like a sundered chain, 
A thought abhorred, an ignominy down-trodden, 
The oppression of dead error. Say, shall I, 
A Christian bishop, and a subject sworn, 
Be pagan more than pagan, doubly false— 
False to a heavenly kingdom throned o’er earth, 
False to an earthly kingdom raised to heaven, 
And ministering there, high on the mount of God, 
*Mid those handmaiden daughters of a King 
Who gird the Queen gold-vested? Pagans, sire, 
Lived not, though dark, in Babylonian blindness: 
The laws of that fair city which they loved 
Subjecting each man, raised him and illumined. 
We, too, are citizens of no mean City: 
Her laws look forth on us from rite and creed: 
In her the race of Man Redeemed we honour, 
Which—cleansed from bestial, and ill spirits expelled— 
In unity looks down on us, God’s Church, 
The Bride of Christ, beside the great King throned, 
Who on his sceptre leans. My King, my friend! 
I have done to you no wrong! My many sins 
Lay other where. Tenfold their compt would rise, 
If, sane myself, I pandered to your madness. 
Kine Henry. 
Thomas, you lack what only might convert me:— 
Could you be England’s King, her primate I, 
Your part I too would play! 


BECKET. 

And O how nobly 
And unlike me in fashion you would play it! 
How petty my discourse hath been till now :— 
Sir, see these things as you will one day sec them ! 
Two lots God places in the hand of each : 
We choose ; and oft we choose the lot least loved. 
The youth who slays life’s hope in blind excess 
Knows not that deep within his heart—far deeper 
Than all base cravings—those affections live 
Which sanctified his father’s home. Years pass: 
Sad memories haunt the old man in his house, 
Sad shadows strike the never-lighted hearth, 
Sad echoes shake the child-untrodden floors : 
A great cry issues from his famished heart— 
‘I spurned the lot I loved.’ 


Kine Henry. 
My youth is past: 
It had its errors; yet within my house 
Are voices young and sweet. 
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BECKET. 
God keep them such! 
Far better silence, and the lonely hall, ~ 
Than war-cries round the hearth. God guard your children! 
If you have risen against the Church, your mother, 
God guard them from revolt against their sire! 
I spake not, sir, of errors in your youth: 
A parable was mine. 
The soul’s revolt is deadlier than the body’s : 
Sir, that revolt is pride. In time, beware! 
That God who shapes us all to glorious end 
For you ordained a glory beyond glory : 
Spurn not true greatness for a phantom greatness ! 
Your flatterers are your danger: them you trust: 
You fear the Church : to her you owe your all : 
From her you gat your crown. 
Kine Henry. 
That word is true: 
The Church and Theobald, and you not less, 
Propped me at need. Whatthen? A king, perforce, 
Reveres the ancient ways. 
BECKET. 
O never in you 
Was tender reverence for the ancient ways! 
Another mind is yours; a different will, 
An adverse aim; ;—that aim I deem not base: 
There’s greatness in it; but your means are ruthless, 
You love your children—there’s your sum of love; 
Yours are the passions which torment our clay, 
The intellect and the courage which exalt it, 
The clear conception of a state and empire— 
Yet seen but from below. To raise that state 
You crush all ancient wont, all rights and heights: 
Your kingdom you would level to a plain, 
O’erlooked by one hill only, and, thereon 
The royal tent.” 
That is true feeling and true poetry. Nor could the strongest of the 
arguments for Erastianism,—the extraordinary failure of the Church 
to develop in Churchmen the quality of justice, and her still more 
extraordinary capacity for developing in Churchmen a worldliness 
of a far worse type than any worldliness of the State,—have been 
put into Henry’s mouth, even if Mr. De Vere had acknowledged 
its truth, which he probaby does not, with any historic or dramatic 
propriety. 

We cannot leave the play without giving one or two illus- 
trations of the manner in which Mr. De Vere contrives to 
delineate—without passing beyond the proper region of dramatic 
representation—the high and serene beauty of the religious 
mystic,—Thomas’s chief religious counsellor, Herbert of Bosham. 
A play which turns so much on ecclesiastical strife would, with- 
out this feature, have seemed deficient in the higher motive, 
for ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical warfare usually borrow all their 
grandeur from the life which they contrive rather to obstruct than 
to foster, the life of the true spiritual devotion. In the following 
passage the first glimpse is given of the higher vision which is 
intepded to be that which really sustains Becket not merely in 
his conflict with the King, but in his desertion by the Pope 
during a part of that struggle. It is in a conversation between 
Becket and Herbert, on the election of the former to the See of 
Canterbury :— 

‘* BECKET. 
A heavy weight, good Herbert, and a sudden ! 
HERBERT. 
My lord, it came from heaven ; what need we more ? 
Who sent the weight will send the strength. That bard 
Whose Trojan legend was the old world’s Bible 
Clothed his best Greek with armour from the Gods, 
And o’er the field it bore him like a wind. 
What meant that armour? Duty! O my lord, 
Tho airy gauds that deck us, these depress us: 
The divine burthen, and the weight from God, 
Uplift us and sustain.” 
And here is the picture of Herbert’s mind, as the tragic close 
draws near, when the statesman-ecclesiastic, John of Salisbury, 
expresses his irritation at the serenity of the mystic :— 
‘“ HERBERT. 
Here stood we on his consecration feast. 
The long years dragged : to-day they seem but weeks, 
A dove-flight of white weeks through vernal air. 
JOHN OF SALISBURY. 
Herbert, you jar me with your ceaseless triumphs, 
And hope ’gainst hope. You are like a gold leaf dropped 
From groves immortal of the Church triumphant 
To mock our Church in storm! For manners’ sake 
I pray you, chafe at times. The floods are out! 
I say the floods are out! This way and that 
They come a-sweeping. 
HERBERT. 
Whereso’er they sweep 
The eye of God pursues them, and controls: 
That which they are to Him, that only are they: 
The rest is pictured storm.” 


This serene character was absolutely needed for the exhibition of 
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the real grandeur of such a dramaas this. Whether or not the same 
spiritual serenity might not have lent its strength just as much to 
Thomas if he had taken a very different part in that struggle, and 
fought against the sacerdotal authority of Rome as strongly as he 
fought for it, is a point on which we should hardly agree with Mr. 
De Vere. _ But on this, at least, we do agree with him, that the 
nobler minds of that age, as a matter of fact, probably took the 
view which is here attributed to Herbert and to Becket, and 
felt that they were leaning on God when they were fighting the 
battles of the Church. And to give this elevation of tone to the 
drama, the picture of Herbert, of whom the diplomatic eccle- 
siastic truly says,— 
“ A mystic feeding on faith’s inmost lore,— 

A dreamer, scanning mysteries in flowers,— 

I guessed not of your strength,” 
was absolutely necessary. 

The play contains singularly fine poetic phrases onitheded 
through it, for a selection of which we have not room. But take 
this single specimen. The Empress Matilda, on the eve of death, 
says :— 

“ Till these my later years, I feared not death. 

Death’s magnanimity, as death draws nigh, 

Subdues that fear.” 
We have rarely come upon a finer and more delicate poetical 
description of a fact with which every physician is well 
acquainted. That the great fear of death which so many 
have, usually vanishes at the approach of death, every one 
knows to be true. But only the poet could discern in this 
fact, what experience nevertheless certainly bears out, the evidence 
of that general enlargement of the spiritual measures of things, 
before which the seeming importance of the imminent change 
dwindles into insignificance. But those who read Mr. De Vere’s 
play with open eyes will find many touches in it as fine and true 
as this, as well as enjoy the rare pleasure of a large treatment of 
a large theme. 





MR. MIVART’S “ CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION.”* 
Tus is an early specimen of a class of books which, unless we are 
mistaken, is likely to become more common every year. Mr. 
Mivart is a Roman Catholic layman, who upholds, and rejoices in, 
the recent action of his Church, which is setting the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers in sharp antagonism all over Christendom ;;: 
but is at the same time himself a scientific man, and an enthusiastic 
admirer of the achievements, and believer in the future, of Science 
—a man who can take part with the fullest sympathy in a pilgrim- 
age to Paray-le-Monial, or a meeting of the British Association, 
who proclaims himself as uncompromising an upholder of the 
freedom of conscience, and of the individual, as Mr. Mill or Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, but believes that freedom to be in danger from 
revived Paganism, and that the Church, as the most flexible and 
powerful element in modern society, will, in due course, appear as: 
the champion of individual liberty against the debasing despotism 
which they and their friends and followers are trying to 
force upon society; who looks for the certain downfall 
of the ‘‘ pseudo Christian state,” amidst the ruins of which the 
Church will survive, and flourish as it has never done before, 
fostering in its bosom a “system of natural freedom for each 
individual citizen.” ‘This is to be the glorious outcome of the 
continuous development of 600 years, during which period the 
paganism now so widely spread has been permitted to grow. For,. 
to sum up in his own words, ‘‘ The Pagan movement, which made 
its way by asserting and proclaiming freedom, is ending in 
an attempt at the most extreme and debasing of despotisms. 
The Christian movement, which progressed through strong as- 
sertion of authority, is ending, as it logically should do, from its. 
principles, in being the great supporter of individual freedom, 
reposing upon conscience, rights answering to duties.” (p. 119.). 
But this ultimate triumph of the Church (as we understand Mr. 
Mivart) has only become possible through and since ‘‘ the com- 
plete organisation of supreme authority ” by the recent decrees 
of the Vatican Council, for it was necessary that the whole 
hierarchical system, from the Pope down to the private confessor, 
should be established, before the liberty of the individual could 
regain full play. Nor would this ever have been possible, had 
science been able to demonstrate the falseness of any one asser- 
tion of fact contained in the Church’s creed, for this would have 
been fatal to Christianity altogether. But ‘no one has ever as 
yet claimed to have established a demonstration of the kind:” 
(p. 187.) On the other hand, it has been found, in cases where 
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it appeared at first sight that Christian dogma and physical 
science were in conflict, that the Church had been providentially 
prepared beforehand, and that no such conflict in fact existed, of 
which the history of the introduction of heliocentric astronomy 
is perhaps the most remarkable instance. Or take, again, evolu- 
tionary biology, which has been easily and naturally assimilated 
by theology, notwithstanding the apparent conflict between them. 
No more searching test could be cited than this latter, and it may 
be safely asserted that a religion which has borne this strain 
will bear any that physical science can bring to bear upon it. 
(p. 138-41.) Modern science and the Church alike teach that 
a successively increasing purpose ruus through the irrational 
creation up to man, and extends through the evolutions 
of human society, where we find it in politics, in law, in 
sciences, in philosophy, in art, in religion; and the honour of 
having pointed this out belongs, Mr. Mivart contends, to Dr. 
Newman, who, in his essay on the development of Christian 
doctrine, anticipated the teachings of Darwin, Spencer, and 
Haeckel, so that almost the first, and probably the most enduring, 
contribution to the doctrine of evolution came, in the domain of 
theology, from one of the most uncompromising supporters of 
sacerdotalism and the supernatural. But, before the assured 
triumph of Christianity, we must look for further developments of 
Paganism, and to times when extreme democratic and communistic 
experiments may probably be tried. Looking in the face the 
worst that is at all likely to happen—a revolution in which pro- 
perty in land shall be abolished, marriage made easy, capital made 
subservient to labour, the clergy massacred, and the Churches 
destroyed—and Mr. Mivart argues that the Church would only 
be braced and strengthened by it. For she has no need 
of property; she could become a missionary body once 
more in Europe, and await the reaction which would be 
sure to come when, as would then be the case, all the causes 
of the present popular antipathy to Christianity had disappeared. 
In fact, the letting in upon the Christian Church of ‘the full 
action of the destructive agencies of nature, termed collectively 
natural selection,” would strengthen her, by causing a falling-off 
of those nominal members who, morally or intellectually, are out 
of harmony with her, and sifting out a naturally selected body 
of citizens who approve her doctrines intellectually, and whose 
modes of life harmonise with her precepts and counsels. Christians 
may all look forward to that day with joy and hope, and with- 
out a shadow of impatience, thankful to be allowed in their own 
time to help forward that great scheme, which is the supreme 
end of the evolutionary process. 

This is the conclusion at which Mr. Mivart arrives, but we have 
been only able to glance at his process, which includes an able and 
vigorous examination of the naturalistic (or Pagan) movement, in 
its political, scientific, philosophical, and ssthetic aspects, in the 
critical part of which he takes to task ‘the naiveté of Professor 
Huxley” dreaming of destroying Christianity from his narrow 
platform of physical science, recommends Mr. Herbert Spencer to 
take six months’ retreat in a convent to learn the rudiments of 
theology, and contemplates the revival of ancient Pagan worship, 
in which ‘ glowing passages from the works of Professor Tyndall 
will supply antiphons and suggest hymns for the ritual.” But 
while delivering his assaults against the adversaries of Christianity, 
and denouncing the tyranny over men’s lives and consciences 
which their systems seem to threaten, it never seems to occur to 
the author that he is himself the advocate of a tyranny which the 
majority of his countrymen dread far more than any which 
Paganism, as he calls it, is likely to be able to fasten on them. 
For of the meaning which the Church of Rome attaches to the 
phrases “individual freedom,” ‘‘ natural freedom,” ‘freedom of 
conscience,” since ‘‘the complete organisation of the superior 
authority, under the recent decrees of the Vatican Council,” they 
have some experience, both at home and in the Colonies. The 
Guibord case, the pastorals of Bishop Bourget, and the action 
of the Romish priesthood in the recent Canadian elections 
are fresh in men’s minds, and the representatives of the 
Papacy here at home are obviously not inclined to allow us to 
forget them. It is in vain, in the face of the Syllabus and Ency- 
clical letters of the Pope and the Vatican decrees, to endeavour 
to persuade Englishmen that thought or speech will be in any 
real sense free under the shadow of the Papacy. Dr. Newman 
may declare that ‘‘ conscience is the aboriginal vicar of Christ,” 
and that ‘‘ if the Pope speaks against conscience, in the true sense 
of the word, he would commit a suicidal act,” but not all his 
subtle logic and eloquence will persuade us that the visible Vicar 
in the Vatican is not claiming to dethrone the “invisible and 
aboriginal vicar.” No, the fact is that contemporary evolution has 





in these last years brought us face to face with a perfectly orgar- 
ised and centralised power, claiming to be spiritual, in which, as 
Mr. Gladstone has shown, the priests are absolute over the people, 
the Bishops over both, the Pope over all,—which ‘‘ repudiates the 
title of man to general freedom of thought:er of speech in all its 
various forms of utterance, of freedom in all its branches, inward 
and outward, mental, moral, and political, as they are ordinarily 
understood in this age and country.” So, while we think that 
Mr. Mivart’s forecasts may well prove true in several particulars— 
while we have as little fear as he for the ultimate triumph of the 
Christian Church—while we can, to some extent, sympathise even 
with the confident scorn (like the ‘‘ Associate yourselves, and ye 
shall be broken in pieces, gather yourselves together, and it shall 
come to nought,” of the Hebrew prophets) of his defiance to the 
leaders of the movement which he calls Paganism—we can only 
utterly dissent from his conclusions as to the future of the Papacy, 
and his belief that the only possible form in which Christian 
civilisation can endure will be that of an infallible Vicar of Christ, 
ruling the nations by means of an army of priests, who share his 
infallibility. 





GIUSTINIANI’S DESPATCHES.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 

Important as are the notices in Giustiniani’s despatches for our 
better knowledge of the political transactions in that period of 
troubled events, when Italy was being torn on the rack between 
France, Spain, and the fiendish machinations of Cesar Borgia, 
the most interesting passages in the volumes for the general 
reader will be those containing incidental illustrations of the 
customs and practices habitual in the Court of Alexander VI., and 
of the circumstances which attended the close of his life. It 
must be borne in mind that Giustiniani came to Rome only im 
the last year of Alexander's reign, when age had chilled the 
boisterousness of his nature, and tempered the scandals of his 
more youthful indulgences by less glaring displays of im- 
proprieties. Still, there occur in these letters casual statements 
which are all the more weighty from the evident absence of 
studied intention on the part of the writer to make insinuations. 
In the Borgia pedigree there is a Giovanni, of uncertain parent- 
age, who, as a mere child, became invested by the Pope with 
the fief of Camerino. Cwsar was said to be his father, but there 
are statements that he was a son born to Alexander VI. as late 
as 1494, Burkard, when recording the distribution of the confis- 
cated Colonna estates, makes this dry entry :—‘‘ Partem dominii 
Columnensium applicavit ducatui Nepesino et in- 
Joannem Borgiam filium suum (quem in Pon- 
tificatu habuit cum quadam Romana) de ducatu Nepesina.” 
Our diplomatist, without specifying who the mother was, con- 
firms this allegation, for he repeatedly mentions this same 
Giovanni, and also on the occasion of this investiture, as one who, 
though called a son of the Duke’s, is believed to be a child of the 
Pope’s, thus testifying very pointedly in support of the view 
held by Gregorovius, that he was a son of Alexander, by 
Giulia Farnese. On this occasion, Alexander proceeded himself 
to Camerino, and this is the mention made by the Ambassador of 
his doings there, in passing explanation of the Pope's rather pro- 
tracted stay. ‘‘It is the opinion that the fine weather induces 
him to continue his holiday where he is, according to what is here 
publicly reported, not without his customary diversion, for every 
day he makes girls dance before him, and has other entertainments 
in which young women always take part.” ‘There was, however, 
another and darker side to the transactions inseparably associated 
with the Borgia genius,—the side deriving its complexion from 
the element of poison. It is appalling, in these reports, how often 
and with what nakedness, as if he referred to it as as natural an 
agency of death as sickness, poison is, in plain speech, mentioned 
by the Ambassador as the cause of demise. It may be that there 
was error in attributing particular cases to the effects of poison, 
but the fact that its application should have come to be so generally 
accredited is of itself a fearful testimony to the prevalence of 
crime. Amongst Alexander's most confidential agents was Cardinab 
Ferrari, hated by those of the opposite faction, and possessed of 
vast wealth. Unexpectedly he is taken ill and dies, and these are 
notices sent by Giustiniani during the course of sickness :— 

“The Cardinal is lying ill, with slight hope of recovery. There is. 
ground for apprehending poison.” “To-day he is a little better... . 
still, in the opinion of the physicians, in great —— bases Were 
God to listen to the universal prayers of all here, he would never leave 


his bed except to be carried to his tomb.” “Our lord has been to visit 
him, and has ordered that the funeral be honoured with full Oardin- 
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alitian ceremonial. He would not depart, however, without having 
commanded an inventory of everything in the house, and he is much 
occupied with the benefit he expects from the Cardinal’s death, who is 
‘believed to have a good amount of cash. . . . The longing for the im- 
mediate gain makes him put up easily with the future loss of the 
Qardinal, though he isa most apt instrument for the obtainment of 
moneys.” ‘This morning emisit spiritum, to the delight of the whole 
Court, and happy he who just now has nothing worse to say...... 
As-soon as ever he was dead, there was a meeting in the Consistory, 
and his preferments were disposed of..... The biggest share is 
Sebastian Pinzon’s, of Cremona, his secretary ; and he is the one who 
was the Cardinal's delight, and it is the public saying that he has them 
in pretium sanguinis, it being firmly held, from many manifest symp- 
toms, the Cardinal died ex veneno, and that this Sebastian was the 
executioner. .... Of the moneyfound..... I believe the truth is, 
it amounts to 14,000 ducats, besides the furniture, which amounts to 
much, all which is gone into the Pope’s hands.” 

While Czsar was pursuing his operations against the great 
Orsini Barons in the field, the Cardinal of that name was 
bold enough to stay in Rome. At last, it was deemed advis- 
able to cage him. ‘This morning,” writes Giustiniani, ‘ Car- 
dinal Orsini went to the Palace, being called in great haste 
by the Pope...... As soon as he was inside, the gates 
were closed, and he was arrested, along with the Archbishop 
of Florence and Giacomo di Sante Croce.” Next day, he writes, 
‘¢ As to what is to happen to the prisoners there is some difference 
of opinion, but pro majore parte it is believed that they will be 
put to death.” Then comes this notice, ‘This night the 
Cardinal’s house has been completely emptied, and everything, 
down to the straw, carried into the Vatican.” Finally, we 
read that the Cardinal had unexpectedly died in his prison, 
and that the day after his burial, “‘the Pope called together 
the physicians who had care of the Cardinal, to certify that his 
death was natural, and not from violence or poison.” Is this not 
strikingly like the inquest held on the late Sultan’s body? 
An even more characteristic incident is described in connection 
with the death of Cardinal Michiel. Early one morning, the 
nephew of this prelate (who was also a Venetian) came in tears 
to Giustiniani with the tidings that all of a sudden his uncle had 
died in the night, after a violent attack of vomiting. The Envoy 
subsequently gives it as his opinion that he was poisoned, adding 
that evident reasons for suspicion presented themselves. In 
immediate continuation, he then proceeds to narrate the Pope's 
doings :—“ As soon as ever he heard the event, he despatched the 
governor to the house, and before daybreak it was completely rifled. 
The death of this Cardinal gives him upwards of 150,000 ducats. 
. «+» Incurrentoin, 50,000 to 60,000 ducats have been found, 
as I have been told by Messer Francesco Candi, his secretary.” As 
the Cardinal held some preferments in the Venetian States, the 
Ambassador had cause to go to the Vatican :—‘“ I found the gates 
closed, and our lord engaged in counting moneys.” Two days 
later, Giustiniani had a curious interview with the Pope:— 

** The Pope summoned me into his room this morning, before he went 
to chapel, and with the view of making me think (as if I was likely to 
believe it from him) that he had had no more money from the late 
Cardinal Michiel, he led me into a chamber, where the money was 
counted, which was not more than 23,832 ducats, ‘Look you here, 
Ambassador,’ said he, ‘the whole place is full of it that we have 80,000 
to 100,000 ducats from the Cardinal, and tamen all we have found is 
this;’ and then he demanded the testimony of those present, as if it 
would have been for those people a matter of consequence to have had 
to serve him with a lie.” 

In this instance, the suspicion as to poison was no passing 
idea. Under Julius II., we have record that a certain Asquino 
de Colloredo was taken up as the Cardinal’s poisoner, 
and on the flight from Rome, some days after the arrest, 
of the Cardinals of Sorrento and Borgia, Giustiniani men- 
tions that it was ascribed to the fact ‘‘ that they had been 
privy to the murder of the late Cardinal di Sant’ Angelo.” 
Cesar’s great fratricidal crime was before Giustiniani’s mis- 
sion, but in an incidental allusion, under date May 30, 
1504, the Ambassador unmistakably expresses himself as 
holding Cesar to have been, beyond the shadow of doubt, his 
brother’s murderer. From these deeds of darkness let us turn to 
the closing scene of Alexander's life, which has been so largely 
attributed to poison. Even Gregorovius, after balancing the 
evidence, inclines to consider the intervention of poison as the 
more probable. Undoubtedly the scene of the plotted death- 
feast, and of the accidental exchange of the drugged cup, to the 
destruction of the would-be assassins, in lieu of their prey, is sin- 
gularly melodramatic. Sober criticism should, however, recognise 
that serious evidence is all against the story, and that evidence 
becomes decidedly strengthened by what is recorded in the daily 
—yea, the hourly—reports sent by Giustiniani with every de- 
tail, as to the Pope’s seizure and illness. In the first place, it is 
established beyond question that at the time of Alexander’s death 





Rome was under the visitation of an almost pestilential epidemic, 
The fevers which in the summer season are always prevalent raged 
that year with fatal intensity. So serious were the sanitary condi- 
tions, that many allusions occurin Giustiniani’s and other despatches, 
On August 7, the Pope accosted Giustiniani thus :—‘‘ Domine 
Orator, these many sick now in Rome, and who die every day, cause 
us so much dread, that we are disposed to take somewhat more 
care of our person than we have been used.” Six days later, the 
Envoy wrote that the Pope the day before had been taken ill 
with violent vomitings, and that his son Czsar was also in bed 
with fever, adding, ‘‘The cause of illness with each seems to 
have been that just eight days ago they went to sup in Cardinal 
Adrian’s vineyard, and stopped till into the night, on which occa- 
sion others also were present, all of whom have felt the con- 
sequences ; the first being the Cardinal himself, who in the afternoon 
of Friday got a tremendous fit of fever.” These words, in our 
opinion, wholly demolish the story about poison. Notoriously, in 
August to be sitting out at nightfall in a garden is the most dan- 
gerous thing that can be donein Rome. Moreover, here we see that 
instead of sudden seizure immediately after supper, according to 
the popular version, the Pope and Cesar were taken ill after the 
ordinary period for incubation of the fever miasma. Nor does 
there occur in the Ambassador’s reports, from first to last, a single 
expression indicative of the slightest suspicion on his part that 
there was at work that criminal agency the presence of which, on 
other occasions, he was so ready to consider probable. The 
course of the attack was similarly in harmony with what is usual 
in acute Roman fevers. The Pope did not succumb till the 
seventh day ; nor were there any subsequent symptoms on the 
corpse which would justify the assertion of foul play. Itis true 
that Alexander was buried with a haste that, to say the 
least, seems indecorous. The very day after demise the body 
‘‘was carried at noon de more into St. Peter's, to be shown 
to the people; éamen, as it was the most hideous, monstrous, 
horrible corpse ever seen, without the shape or figure of a human 
body, for very shame they covered it, and then before sunset 
buried it, adstantibus duobus diaconis cardinalibus of his house- 
hold.” That the corpse rapidly passed into offensive decomposi- 
tion is attested by many witnesses, but this is not unusual in 
that climate, especially at that season;.and there is no indication 
of the promptness with which the bo@y was buried having been 
considered due to a desire to hide away the evidence of a crime. 
Still that veteran master of historical criticismy Professor Ranke, 
in his latest edition, has not hesitated to declare that he cannot 
reject as mythical the story of the intended poisoning of Cardinal 
Adrian, and of Alexander’s death through his having himself 
drunk the beverage meant for the other. In coming to this 
conclusion, he admits that the entries in Burckard’s Diary 
regarding the Pope’s illness do not harmonise with it, as he 
also recognises that in the popular accounts—for instance, the 
one given by Giucciardini—there are manifest inaccuracies. It is, 
therefore, a very important piece of evidence in this inquiry to 
find that there is complete accordance between the statements 
made by both Burckard and Giustiniani regarding the date when 
the Pope fell sick, and the duration of his illness. It appears to 
us incredible that Professor Ranke should still abide by his 
opinion, in the face of this very forcible concurrence of independent 
testimonies. 

Here we must take leave of our Venetian diplomatist. His 
despatches contain much else which will prove of high interest to 
the student of Italian history. His detailed reports during two 
Conclaves, and the opening years of Julius II.’s reign, abound in 
valuable matter. The detail of narrative and precision in regard 
to dates, must render these volumes most precious guides in fix- 
ing the events of a singularly intricate period. We will only add 
that Professor Villari has done his editorial work with the excel- 
lence that is natural to so consummate a master of Italian history, 
and we can but look with increased eagerness to the completion 
of the work he has been understood to have in hand, and to his 
studies for which the present publication is due. 





‘THOUGHTS ON ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION.* 
Tuis posthumous work contains chiefly, as the name suggests, 
thoughts and outlines for future development, rather than com- 
pleted work. We fail to gather from the long introductory note 
prefixed to these fragments whether they have been published by 
the author's desire, or spontaneously on the part of his friends. 
The latter is probably the case, for we can hardly imagine that 


* Thoughts on Art, Philosophy and Religion. By Syduey Dobell. London: Smith, 
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the author would have desired the collection and reproduction of 
these thoughts as they appear now, without arrangement, and 


frequently without coherence. In fact, many of them show to which he was sometimes so prone. 


evident traces of being simply memoranda for future use; the key 

to their meaning, no doubt, lay hidden in the author’s mind, and 

they must, therefore, be unintelligible to all unacquainted with the 

train of thought that produced them, or the special purpose they 

were intended to subserve. The majority of this book will, no 

doubt, be eagerly welcomed by Dobell’s personal friends and | 
admirers ; to the outside public, there will be but little in it of 
general interest. There are, however, two finished essays in this 
work, one of which, that on the “ Nature of Poetry,” has never 
before been printed. The other, on thesubject of “‘ Parliamentary 
Reform,” came out as a pamphlet some few years ago, and has 
already been sufficiently criticised. The religious thoughts, which 
form by far the smallest portion of this book, are chiefly confined 
to subjective reasonings on the subject of God and Revelation, 
and to semi-metaphysical interpretations of sacred texts. In Mr. 
Dobell’s mind, which wavered strangely between the dogmatic and 
the subjective interpretation of the Scripture, there seems to have 
been always a desire to attach some vague and spiritual meaning 
to any text he endeavoured to illustrate, and to disregard the 
literal interpretation. On this subject the difficulty of clearly 
understanding Mr. Dobell’s meaning—and he is always difficult to 
understand—reaches its height ; the following remark, under the 
head of ‘‘ Logos,” will serve as a type of what we mean :— 

‘* Whoever endeavours to follow out the subtle relationship of a Divine 
Phenomenon and its imperceptible Substans will understand why the 
sayings of Christ himself can never be apprehended, and could not, 
nevertheless, have been other than they are. There may be a unity of 
the Memra, Logos, or expression, but a variety of individuality in the 
several acts of it; as my voice yesterday and to-day is the same, but 
my utterances are distinct. ‘O Aéyos @rov created the worlds; ‘O Aéyos @s00 
was crucified on Calvary; but it by no means follows that Christ was 
the utterance of that Aoyes by which the worlds came into being.” 
Now, we are far from saying that the above quotation has no 
meaning, but that it has no meaning sufficient to recompense one 
for the trouble of finding it out is a truth which, we think, few 
of our readers will deny. The whole of the religious and specu- 
lative division of the book is of a similar kind to the above, and 
calls for no further comment. No doubt these scattered medita- 
tions upon Scripture-texts; and vexed questions of metaphysics 
were useful to Mr. DoBélly and they will be read with a certain 
amount of interest by those who care to study the workings of an 
eminently subtle and scholarly mind, but objective value they have 
little or none. At the present day, when Christianity is being 
attacked root and branch on all sides, the time has passed for the 
metaphysical interpretation of revelation, and men are beginning 
to see that if the Bible is to remain as the standard of religion and 
morality, it must be by accepting its words as they stand, in their 
natural sense, and not twisting them into vague, meaningless 
abstractions. 

The remainder of this book, with the exception of the artistic por- 
tion, of which we shall speak at length presently, consists in ethical 
notes, written in the same strain as the preceding religious ones, 
and ‘‘some memoranda and fragments of a projected play.” 
With regard to the former, it may be noticed as one of Mr. Dobell’s 
chief peculiarities that he never argues on any subject, but always 
seems to take it for granted that his reader is of the same opinion 
as himself. The value of all these disconnected ideas and medi- 
tations, therefore, depends upon the consideration of whether 
they are read by a person who is prepared to accept them with- 
out demonstration, and this will probably be the case with few. 
For as Mr. Dobell appears always to have evolved his ideas in 
the same manner as the German philosopher evolved his notion 
of a camel—i.e., from his inner consciousness—and as he seldom 
or never attempts to enforce them save by purely subjective con- 
siderations, it is inevitable that all minds which are not cast in 
the same mould as his own should hesitate to agree with him. 

Of the memoranda for the projected play there are hardly suffi- 
cient to form any adequate notion, the actual portion cast into 
poetical form being scarcely more than a couple of pages. There 
is a long, prose description of the plot and the characters of the 
different dramatis persone, which seems to show that the concep- 
tion was of a similar character to the author's previous poem of 
‘‘Balder” (of which this play was originally intended to form part), 
and was meant to show “ another side of that progress from Doubt | 
to Faith, from Chaos to Order.” To give any detailed descrip- 
tion of the plot would be alike difficult and useless. What it 
might have finally become, had its author lived, no one can now 
say, and it is certain no other hand will attempt an ordination 
of the work he left unfinished. The few extracts that are given 











in the form of verse partake largely of both Mr. Dobell’s faults 
| and excellences, and above all, of that confusedness of expression 
Take the following 
| quotation, from the Cardinal's invocation to his lost, early love:— 
“ Farewell, till I may meet thee once again 
In the clear overhead of my distress 
And pitiless perdition, sweet in heaven 
Like some bright constellation, nor even curse 
The clouds that shut thee out, for joy that thou, 
Unseen, canst smile no less.” - 
We must confess that we fail to attach to this any meaning 
whatever. The question that arises in one’s mind over and 
over again in reading Mr. Dobell’s works is this: did he 
really mean anything clearly, or did he only write down in 
poetical forms the notions that arose in a not very logical or 
clearly-arranged mind? Probably, he understood his own mean- 
ing, and found it so plain to him that he fancied other people 
must likewise understand it at once, without needing to have it 
fully expressed. Of his poetical work in the aggregate we have 
no desire to speak. It has probably been more praised and less 
read, except amongst a certain clique, than the work of any 
living poet, and even now his great poem of “ Balder” is an un- 
known one to most readers. Why this should be the case with 
any author possessed of such undeniably great poetic power as 
Mr. Dobell is a moot question, but it seems to us that it arisesin 
no small degree from the excessive rarity of the air in which he habi- 
tually soared ; thus the most popular of all his poems, ‘‘ Tommy's 
Dead,” is also the most simple. There could have been, for 
such a dreamy, speculative nature, no worse training than the 
private tutor and constant home influence; had he been sent to 
school and college, he would in all likelihood have gained the 
mental backbone which is so evidently lacking even in his most 
successful poems. Throughout his prose works, as throughout 
his poetical, there runs the love of the abstract, not only in 
thought, but even in expression ; and as his biographer has said, 
‘‘ He finds it hard to descend from the heights among which, even 
in boyhood, in his solitary night-watches, he loved to lose him- 
self, to the beaten paths of meaner life.” Unlike the man of 
whom Wordsworth says that 
“A primrose on a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more,” 
—to Mr. Dobell a yellow primroge and his thoughts about it were 
as important as any of the greater questions of life, and he is 
seldom so happy in his descriptions as when he is expressing in 
delicately harmonious language the subtle gradations of colour or 
form in some natural effect, such as, for instance, the following 
quotation from ‘‘ Sketches from Nature ” :— 
“An old, unsatisfactory existence. 
As in a showery summer the dull, wn overcast covers all the sky- 
But rains fall, and along the summit of the hills the blue, empty sky 
«saan aaa cama music, and tears clear the whole vacant 
mw“... hill-tops, white and slow, 
Immaculate, unhasting, undelayed, 
Informan Alp... . 1. 2 ee 
- . - « A great cloud majestical 
Into the unpossessed and favouring Heaven, 
Rises to occupation like the grand 
New Life.” 

The lecture on the nature of poetry was delivered to the 
members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution nearly 
twenty years since, and is now for the first time published. It 
is remarkable as being one of the few attempts to give a system- 
atic explanation of this art, by one who, whatever were his faults 
of style and expression, was, no doubt, at heart a true poet 
and genuine lover of nature. After some preliminary remarks, 
the lecture really commences with the answer to the question, 
—What is poetry? To this Mr. Dobell replies that “ Poetry is 
whatever may congruously form part of a poem; perfect poetry is 
whatever may congruously form part of a perfectpoem ;” an answer, 
as it appears to us, not unlike the well-known one to the ques- 
tion of,—What was an archdeacon? “A man who discharges 
archidiaconal functions.” He then proceeds to consider the 
nature of a perfect poem, and in order to do this he assumes that 
“it is the perfect expression of a perfect human mind.” There 
seems here to be a tacit assumption that a perfect human mind 
could only find its expression in poetry, but there is apparently 
no reason why such a mind should not find its manifestation in 
prose equally well; for in the definition given by Mr. Dobell of 
a perfect poem—i.e., the expression of the attributes to know, 
to love, to worship, and to order—there is nothing which would 
be inconsistent with prose. The consequence of this theory would 
be that metre is unessential to poetry, a consequence which 
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ts definitely accepted by Walt Whitman and the more extreme 
members of the spasmodic school gencrally, but which has as yet 
found but little credence with the public in general. It is in one 
way difficult to quarrel with this definition of Mr. Dobell’s, for 
the attributes he mentions are so wide in their scope as to nearly 
cover the whole field of human thought, and it is, therefore, 
almost impossible for a poem to have any great merit without 
expressing one or more of them, But the only mode of verifying 
this hypothesis—namely, by an examination of the most famous 
poems, showing that they advanced in merit as they manifested 
in a greater degree the expression of the above-mentioned attri- 
butes,—this mode Mr. Dobell does not attempt to take, but leaves 
his assertion to stand for what it is worth. 

But it is when he has to define perfect expression that we can 
least understand our author’s drift. He says :—‘‘ To express is to 
carry out. To express a mind is to carry out that mind into some 
equivalent. By an equivalent I mean that product of an active mind 
which, being presented to the same mind when passive, would re- 
store the former state of activity.” This seems to us to mean (if it 
means anything) that the full, verbal expression of any feeling— 
hate, for instance—would be such words as would arouse the feel- 
ing of hate in the mind that had originally felt it. But as this feeling, 
according to Mr. Dobell, is to be excited in the mind of whose active 
feeling it is an expression, it follows that the only possible judge 
of the perfect expression of a feeling is the person who expresses 
it, for he is the only one who can tell whether the words are ade- 
quate to re-excite the feeling in his mind. ‘Thus the only possible 
judge of a poem is the author, a conclusion which which will be 
eagerly hailed by many unappreciated geniuses. We have no 
leisure, even had we the inclination, to follow Mr. Dobell’s 
theory any farther. We have tried to show that what he assumes 
is not justified by any practical results which can be arrived at 
from it, and also that his definition of perfect expression is, in 
fact, no definition at all. ‘The postulate which he assumes at the 
beginning of the lecture, and states he shall justify at its con- 
clusion, when that conclusion be reached, he leaves to support 
itself. And if we even grant that a perfect poem is, as he says, 
the perfect expression of a perfect mind, we cannot see that it 
adds more than merely verbal knowledge. 

To sum up our remarks upon this work, we think it shows 
ability and genuinely artistic and poetic feeling, thrown away 
by the fatal tendency to view everything in a more or less tran- 
scendental light. At present, at all events, man’s usual habita- 
tion is on the earth, and when he is carried into the empyrean 
and kept there, he faints and dies. A good deal less eloquence, 
and a little common-sense, would have made this undoubtedly 
clever book, what it is not at present,—readable. 





THE FERN PARADISE.* 

A FERN paradise !—how exquisitely cool and refreshing is the 
very name! suggestive of stately and luxuriant tropical growths, 
of great, straggling lianas hanging from tree to tree, with here and 
there a wreath or a mass of gorgeously bright or brilliantly white 
flowers, and in the dense, shady underwood, tall, verdant plumes 
springing from a massive brown stem, like the capital froma grace- 
ful column ; and beneath them, great glossy leaves and fronds of 
every variety of growth and form, luxuriating in the fertilising 
influences of moisture, heat, and shade. Or again, the fern para- 
dise may suggest, as it does to Mr. Heath, the more modest and 
easily attained glories of the Devonshire moorland and delicious 
‘* green lanes,” where grow in rich profusion so many English 
varieties of the lovely flowerless plants inviting the wanderer 
not merely to admire, but to study and cultivate thesé, the easiest 
of all nature’s children, to transform into happy denizens of our 
houses and gardens. For given proper soil and treatment, the 
fern, in most cases independent of breeze and sunshine, will not 
droop like an exile when removed from its favourite haunts, and 
placed amid the bustle aud grind and worry of modern city life ; 
nor does it need the fostering care in despite of which too often 
our floral beauties will pine and die; but in the garret or cellar, 
as in the stately mansion, will flourish and look green, refreshing 
the wearied spirit and resting the tired brain, suggesting many a 
thought of woods, green fields, and sweet wild flowers, to those 
whose destiny is rarely, perhaps never, to taste the delights of a 
health-giving country ramble. 

With the view of promoting fern-culture, it is that Mr. Heath has 
produced his charming little volume, which in the pressure of 
dncreasing claims upon our notice has reached a second edition 





* The Fern Paradise: a Plea for the Culture of Ferns, By Francis George Heath. 


without having chanced to come under review, his object being 
more especially to brighten the homes of the poor, by teaching 
them that a new source of pleasure is within their easy reach. 
As it is not, however, likely that the Fern Paradise will make its 
way among our poorer classes, who would be as unlikely to read 
and understand as they would be unable to purchase such a 
volume, the information must come to them at second-hand, 
through those who take an interest in them; and no doubt, in 
many cases, with a little teaching, and by the force of example, 
fern-culture might be a source of pleasure, although when need 
presses heavily and the struggle for daily bread already overtasks 
the failing energy, there will be Lut little capacity for sentiment, 
few thoughts to bestow upon ferns or flowers. Still we grant 
that more might be done, and as there has been a great advance 
in window-gardening amongst the working-classes, mainly 
through the stimulus of competition, and by the annual gifts of 
flowers from the Royal parks and gardens, fern-culture might, in 
like manner and with greater ease, be developed. Mr. Heath is 
at pains to divest his writing as much as possible of all tech- 
nicalities, and to describe his favourites in simple instead of 
scientific language, so that if his directions are adhered to— 
and they are neither many nor complex—success in fern- 
culture will be assured. An enthusiast on the subject on 
which he writes, the author would have our houses, our 
gardens, and even our places of business filled with bis verdant 
favourites. He would put them ‘on tables and sideboards, 
on mantel-pieces and on window-sills, hanging from window- 
rods, on the landing of the stairs, in the hall, in the bed-rooms, 
everywhere, in fact.” Further on, he says, ‘‘ Nothing less, it will 
be seen, than a revolution in domestic ornamentation will realise 
the author's ideal ;” we must, however, be pardoned if we remark 
that it is an ideal which, from its general suggestion of drippiness, 
seems more suitable to the Naiads than to the matter-of-fact 
people of the nineteenth century. Though all ferns do not need 
much moisture, and some will live quite happily upon rocks, 
walls, and ruins, still a damp situation is, in most instances, their 
delight, and dew and spray and trickling rills are, as a general rule, 
to be found in nature’s fern paradises ; in some rooms, of course, 
miniature fountains would not be out of place, and fern-cases 
and glass shades are excellent substitutes, and look very pretty 
in suitable situations, but as to the red flower-pots stan’ing in 











Second Edition, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


saucers of water which Mr. Heath wgyid distribute about our 
dwellings in such liberal abundance, we should scarcely be in- 
clined to welcome them without restrictions, The fact is, the 
first thing to cultivate is a genuine love of the objects selected, 
with some persons, indeed, the love of ferns amounts, as Mr. 
Heath himself says, to a passion, and in such cases, no doubt, all 
possible and impossible places will be turned into a greenery, and 
the pretty things will flourish, as all creatures do, unless in very ex- 
ceptional cases, when lovingly tended; but imagine a house decor- 
ated with ferns, and left, as would be often the case, to the care of 
domestics, or of persons too busy to attend to them, and think of the 
picture of faded, dusty forlornness which the late inhabitants of the 
beautiful fresh Devonshire lane would present within a week! 
Again, we think that Mr. Heath leaves out of his consideration 
one of the most important adjuncts to beauty,—namely, contrast. 
Why do we admire so greatly the ferny growths, wherever we 
see them? Not merely on account of their intrinsic beauty, but 
because of their surroundings. In the glowing heatof the tropics, 
it is a delight to plunge into the stillness of the forest.and to re- 
pose the eye with the contemplation of the lush greenery, that 
seems as if it revelled in its own teeming, vicorous life; and in 
our woods and lanes, and by our waterfalls, we admire the tender 
hues of the grass and ferns, caused by the glinting of the sunlight 
through the trees ; or the fronds of darker colour, which grow in 
the shady nooks into which we are so pleased ‘o retire out of the 
noonday heat,—we have left the sunlight and the flowers for a 
time, and we revel in ‘‘ cool grot and mossy cell,” but we do not 
mean to stay there. Now, if any one has observed ferns growing 
on a rockery in a little dark court, or in a tiny strip of garden, 

where nothing else will flourish, especially if he looks at them in 
the gloomy weather which is the portion of Londoners for the 

greater part of the year, we appeal to him whether the sight 
has not added to his melancholy. Nay, if a steady increase of 
this kind of thing were to take place, we should fear an equally 
steady development of the suicidal mania which seems to be gain- 

ing ground upon us only too readily, without further assistance. 

For our parts, we would cultivate the ferns certainly, but always 

where practicable we would unite them with flowers. In this 

way, they are invaluable. A plant-case, for instance, or even 

a window-box, can be kept beautiful at very small expense, 
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by being filled, in the first instance, with ferns, with a carpet of 
moss, spaces being made here and there by the insertion of an 
empty pot of sufficient size for the reception of a flowering plant 
or two in its season, which will look doubly beautiful, from its 
verdant surroundings. These little window gardens, too, need 
not be costly, especially where either a tiny bow-window or a 
broad window-seat may happen to exist; and if on a ground- 
floor, with a little outside space, however small, a rustic raised 
bed against the window, planted with ivy or hardy ferns, and 
filled up with something gay, will make even a mean suburban 
villa look charming. 

But Mr. Heath's book, which is written, it is needless to say, 
con amore, will not only enchant the fern-lover, and probably 
make a great many converts to his way of thinking, it will also 
please and instruct the general reader. It is divided into two 
parts, respectively headed, ‘‘ Fern-Land” and ‘“ Ferns and Fern- 
Culture.” The latter, of course, contains only descriptions of 
the various families of the fern tribe, with directions for their 
growth, and a few words as to their habitats and the soil and sur- 
roundings most suitable to them; but the former is full of the 
most charming descriptions, first of Fern-land and the Fern 
Paradise, and then of rambles in South Devon, over the moor- 
lands, and down a green lane, and finally, of the author's ideal, a 
fern paradise at home. The writer seems to love Devonshire as 
much as he loves its ferns, and his little sketch of Totnes and its 
neighbourhood is so inviting that a portion of it must be trans- 
ferred to our pages, so that the fern-loving reader, if not already 
acquainted with the locality, may be incited to bend his steps 
thither without delay :— 

* Totnes pays homage to the ferns. Everywhere in and about the 
little town these beautiful plants hold sway. How can we describe the 
place? We shall not even attempt any exact description. It is ona 
hill, and yet in a valley. Climb the road that forms its main street, 
extending from the Dart Bridge, which divides Totnes from Bridge- 
town, to‘ the top of the town,’ and you will gay that Totnes is built on 
a steep hill. But just climb through the delightful Janes which mount 
to Totnes Down Hill, and look at the lovely little town! It appears to 
nestle in the extreme depth of a valley. But the explanation is here: 
Totnes is built on the hillocks, and the hills soar above it. And these 
hillocks are charming, small as they look when viewed from the 
heights above. Imagine a series of little hills, or rather a mingling of 
little hills and little valleys. Imagine a cluster of houses built upon 
this combination of hill and valley. Imagine an intermingling of paved 
streets and green lanes, of houses, delightful villas, and fruit gardens. 
Imagine walking out of old-fashioned streets filled with old-fashioned 
houses, into paved ways whieh seem to go everywhere, up hill and 
down dale, between high walls covered with wall-ferns, wall-flowers, 
and mosses. Imagine yourself walking along all sorts of terraced roads, 
at every conceivable height above the river-level, houses being above 
you, beneath you, around you. Imagine bricks and mortar placed at 
@ disadvantage in a contest with sites that are so charmingly 
rural as to make you feel that they could never have been intended to 
be built upon. Imagine, finally, a queer intermingling of town and 
country, with ferns growing on the houses and on the garden walls, and 
meeting you at every corner wherever you turn. Such is Totnes, and 
from every part of the little town—at the top, at the bottom, and on 
each side—you may get away into the most delightful country.” 

But perhaps the ramble down a green lane will delight the reader 
even more, at all events, it will show the fern-lover what a wealth 
of his favourites lies hidden beneath the arching trees and pic- 
turesque undergrowth upon the hedge-banks. And then you get 
a glimpse of the winding Dart and a peep up the valley, and you 
look across the upland and hill-top to the rugged peaks and barren 
tors of Dartmoor, while all around you are meadows, villages, 
and copses, ,Certainly Mr. Heath’s Fern Paradise is a charming 
book for the summer, one to be lazily studied in one of his 
favourite nooks, leaning against a granite boulder, almost hidden 
by ferns and mosses, with graceful, drooping trees above you, and 
a companion of kindred tastes with whom to share your enjoyment. 
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Fragments of Science. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—It is always a pleasure to read Dr. Tyndall. Whether we 


revised, rearranged into two parts—wherecf the first deals with pure 
science, and the second contains subjects of scientific speculation and 
discussion—and enlarged by several valuable papers. Among 
the latter are the results of recent researches on the question of 
organic germs in the air and their action in putrefaction and infec- 
tion, accounts of a voyage to Algiers and a visit to Niagara, the 
Presidential address at Belfast and its apology. It is instructive to 
view the aspects of Nature through the eyes of a practised observer. 
While no phenomenon the most minute escapes observation, there is no 
degradation of her grandeur, but rather the intimate acquaintance with 
her wonders enhances the sublimity which all great minds feel in her 
presence. Those who are interested in the controversy respecting the 
potency of matter, as enunciated in the Belfast address, will find in the 
Apology for the Belfast address, Dr. Tyndall's answer to his formidable 
antagonist, Mr. Martineau, and other of his critics. If Dr. Tyndall has 
the worst of the argument, it is in great measure because he is no 
match for Mr. Martineau on the logical and metaphysical field, and be- 
cause he experiences the great difficulty which almost all men feel in 
putting themselves in a judicial position, untrammelled by previous 
ideas, hereditary as well as acquired. 


The Vaux de Vire of Maistre Jean le Hour. Edited and translated 

by J. P. Muirhead. (John Murray.)—The town of Vire, as the river of 
the same name, in Lower Normandy, besides being the seat of manu- 
facturing industries, has a certain literary fame. Sixty authors, more 
or less distinguished, have been reckoned up as belonging to it. And 
it has given its name to a epecial kind of composition. Its earliest 
celebrity is one Oliver Basselin, a miller who lived in the fifteenth 
century. But Basselin, like sop, seems to have survived in tradition 
rather than in any actual remains of his verse. Anyhow, Mr. Muir- 
head is quite sure that the “ Vaux-de-Vire ” belong to a personage about 
a century later in date, “ Maistre Jean le Houx, Advocate, of Vire.” He is 
certainly real. The date of his birth and death, his marriage and the num- 
ber of his children, are well known, though his personality is somewhat 
shadowy. If we may argue from his /audes vini, he was certainly 
vinosus ; but his translator thinks that the sportive songs which enlarge 
on the merits of wine and cider—for the humbler beverage, native to 
his country, is not forgotten—were only his refuge from melancholy 
thoughts. The partial friend who wrote his epitaph (he died in 1616, 
at the age of 70 years) says that, “Si quelquofois contraint, il plaidoit 
au Barreau, C’estoit un Ciceron;” but he seems, like Ovid, to have en- 
tertained a genuine dislike for his profession. When we add that he 
seems to have incurred the displeasure of the Church authorities, and 
to have made his peace by substantial gifts, little remains to be told 
about his life. To most readers his poetry will be curious rather than 
interesting, though Mr. Muirhead commends it by a careful and in- 
genious translation. The volume has every advantage of binding, 
print, and paper. 
First Ten Years of a Sailor’s Life at Sea. By the Author of “ All 
about Ships,” &c. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The first objection that 
we have to make to this book is its length. The four hundred and 
seventy-four large pages might have been conveniently cut down to two 
hundred small ones. When the hero has been cabin-boy with a good 
captain and cabin-boy with a bad one, that stage of his life might well 
have been considered to be finished. Next, we object that, copious as 
it is, it does not really bring before the reader's eyos tho life at sea. Let 
any one compare it with “Two Years Before the Mast.” Then the 
author has seen fit to employ a most amazing method of narration. He 
tells his story in the second person,—‘In this sort of work you were 
engaged for some weeks,” “ The life you now led was one of great hard- 
ship.” And so we have it throughout the volume, though with an occa- 
sional slip into the first person, as when we read of “our” ship. With 
these drawbacks allowed for, the book is fairly amusing and readable, 
The reader has always a remedy against excessive lengthiness in his 
hand, and as the volume may be opened without much injury to the 
interest at any place, he may use it freely. The author’s views on 
shipping legislation aro hazy. In one place he distinctly pronounces 
against it, in a sentence which really required a good deal of courage to 
write, after all the evidence that has been produced on the subject. 
“ Once more, I say, leave the ships to shipowners, leave the sailing of 
ships to sailors, and if the latter choose to go in dangerous vessels, it is 
their own fault ; there are plenty of ships that are not dangerous.” Yet, 
on tho whole, he seems to allow that legislation has improved the 
sailor’s condition during the last forty years. 


The Shipowner’s Daughter. By John Saunders. 3 yols. (Tinsley 








agree with him or not, there is a charm about his writing,—that of a 
man of considerable literary culture, not often found associated with 
high attainments in science. Of all scientific authorities of this day, 
and they are happily numerous, he stands pre-eminent in the power of 
presenting facts and inferences in a form easily grasped and retained 
by the intellect; and this we think is owing to his self-consciousness of 
the visualising process, which plays such an important part in philo- 
sophy. Furthermore, when dealing with themes likely to rouse men's 
enthusiasm or antipathy, accordingly as they agree with or dissent from 
his utterances, there is a spirit of sober earnestness, a manifest desire 
for truth pervading the whole, which at least merits respect from his 


Brothers.)—The title tells the story of the book. An unprincipled ship- 
owner has a lovely daughter, whose beauty and goodness interpose to 
mitigate, if not to avert, the punishment which his misdeeds bave de- 
served. Itis, indeed, somewhat strange that the very determined young 
man, who has come to exact vengeance from the virtual murderer of his 
father, should suffer himself to be entangled by a passion which could 
not but lead to fatal complications, but the complications are needful 
for the plot, and the strangeness must be excused. The lover's adven- 
tures after he has once got on board the fatal ship are told with much 
spirit and vivid painting of detail. We can only hope that the scene in 
the magistrates’ Court at Cardiff is not consistent with facts,—at all 





most violent opponents. This new edition of the Fragments has been 








events, as facts now are. The characters and motives of the seamen are 
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excellently described, but the after-part of the story, especially the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Humphrey and his daughter on board the ship by the 
hero, strikes us as being less meritorious; while the final scene, where 
the shipowner dies, in the presence of the underwriters whom he has 
attempted to defraud, is melodramatic in the extreme. 

Diary and Oorrespondence of Samuel Pepys. Deciphered, with Additional 
Notes, by the Rev. Mynors Bright. Vol.IL (Bickers & Son.)—This second 
volume of the new edition proves quite convincingly that the book was 
wanted, A list of additions is given, and though from want of time in 
drawing it up it does not profess to be complete, yet it makes a very con- 
siderable mass, It is not too much to say that some of the most interesting 
things in the Diary now, for the first time, see the light. The editor 
gives a preface, in which ho tells us that he has deciphered afresh the 
whole of the MS., mastering the secret of parts which had, it seems, 
defied the ingenuity of others. Here, however, his labour has scarcely 
been rewarded, as the discovered portions are unfit for publication. 
What a strange thing it is that a man should write such things, clearly 
not wishing them to be read, yet apparently finding a pleasure in record- 
ing them! It does not look well for the diarist’s character. 

“ We Are Worldlings.” By the Author of “ Rosa Noel,” &. 8 vols. 
(Bentley.)—The title does not lead us to expect any great satisfaction 
with the characters to which we are introduced, and so far, we are not 
disappointed. But it is a strong measure, even for a worldling, to run 
away with a young lady, and leaving her to take care of herself on the 
up-platform, run away with another young lady whom he happens to 
meet on the down-platform. There is a heartless young woman, who 
is the heroine of the story—at least, she seems heartless, till wo find 
that she has given her heart to some one who, of course, is not her 
husband—a particularly selfish old woman, her grandmother, and 
other disagreeable beings. In fact, we do not care at all for the 
acquaintance of these persons, who avow so candidly that they are 
* worldlings,” and are heartily glad when the last page closes on them. 
Yet the book is not without proofs of ability, and the last situation is 
certainly dramatic. There are nobler aspects of life, and the author 
might, we think, describe them, if she would. 

A Treatise on Gout and Rheumatic Gout. By A. B. Garrod, M.D., 
F.R.S. (Longman, Green, and Co.)—The first edition of Dr. Garrod’s 
valuable work on Gout and Rheumatic Gout (or “ Rheumatoid Arthritis,” 
as the latter disease is more correctly named) appeared in 1860. The 
second edition, which was published some years later, has been out of 
print for several years, and the present volume will, therefore, be 
gladly received by the medical profession. The whole work has under- 
gone a careful revision, and much new matter has been introduced, both 
from the author’s later investigations, and from those of Dr. Charcot, by 
whom the work has been translated into French. Some of Dr. Charcot’ 
original illustrations have also been added. It is satisfactory to find 
that sixteen years’ further experience has not led the author to change 
his opinions on any important point, and the additions and alterations 
only amplify and support the views put forward in 1860. 


Sights and Insights. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This is little more than an account of a tour made 
through portions of Europe by an American party, though the author 
makes some efforts, which we must pronounce more ambitious than 
successful, at the drawing of character; and there is, of course, the 
usual love-story interwoven. On the whole, we certainly like the 
“ sights ”—?.¢,, what the party saw in crossing the Atlantic, in England, 
in Italy, and elsewhere—better than the “ insights,” or what they saw, 
or fancied they saw, in each other. The chapters on England will, of 
course, be read with interest. It is always entertaining to hear what 
other people say about us, and when the visitor is an American, it is 
generally pleasant. However splenetic they may be against us while 
the Atlantic divides them from us, closer acquaintance seems to com- 
mend us to them, and this is really the greatest compliment that could 
be paid. The most lively personage in the book is Emery Ann, a New- 
England girl, who says some very smart things, and tells in particular 
one admirable story of “playing sick bear,” which quite justifies tho 
publication of the three volumes. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. By William Graham. 
(Oliphant, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Graham does not seem to understand that 
the first duty of a biographer is to efface himself. He displays an ornate 
and rhetorical style, not guided by any remarkable faculties of discretion 
and taste. We may mention, as an instance, the very obscure pages (124- 
130) which describe the share which Dr. Macfarlane took, or did not take 
(it is not clear which of the two is intended), in the Atonement Con- 
troversy of about thirty years ago. No reader can gain from it but the 
very barest idea, if he gains any idea at all, of how Dr. Macfarlane 
regarded the matter, but he can hardly help learning something of Mr. 
Graham’s views. Apart from this fault of execution, the biography is 
worth reading. Dr. Macfarlane, if not a man of extraordinary gifts, was 
one whose life and labours seem to call for some memorial. Coming 
somewhat late in life to a church in the suburbs of London, he gathered 
together a numerous congregation, who showed their respect and love 
for him by proof both of a spiritual and a material kind. His theology 
inclined, though such dark phrases as “ Marrow theology ” warn us to be 
careful in our judgment, to the liberal side of Presbyterian doctrine. 
His sympathies were wide, as far, at least, as the circle of Presbyterianism 





and of English Voluntary bodies extended. The Ohurch of England is 
ignored. 

Lola: A Tale of the Rock. By Arthur Griffiths. 3 vols. (Smith 
and Elder.)—This novel is clever and entertaining in no common 
degree. The “ Rock,” it will be understood, is Gibraltar; and Lola is 
a beauty of that place, half-Spanish, half-English by race. Whether 
she is the more charming at home, when courted by the dashing young 
soldier who is the hero of the story, or in England, where she is sent 
out of the way of her lover, it would be difficult to say. The picture of 
her in the country house, where she is the guest of the three aristocratic 
old ladies with whose family she claims some mysterious kinship, is 
charming. In fact, Lola, as Mr. Griffiths has drawn her, is one of the 
greatest successes that we have seen for some time. It is a portrait so 
good, that we are careless about the merit of the accessories. The other 
characters, however, are sketched with quite sufficient vigour. We 
prefer, perhaps, the foreigners to the natives. The Spanish family at Aqua 
Dulce, whither, the English banishment having failed of its purpose, 
Lola is sent for safe custody, is an admirable sketch of the slighter kind. 
There is nothing very complicated or original about the plot, but it is 
interesting enough to serve its purpose. The lover’s adventures in the 
third volume are particularly well told. Mr. Griffith is especially 
copious in his use of proverbs, of which he has a stock that reminds us 
of Sancho Panza. This is one of the instances which show his careful 
study of Spanish life. o/a is, in short, a novel to be strongly recom- 
mended for every reason. A tale more lively, better in tone, more 
worthy of being read, and more readable, we have not seen for some time. 

The Dramatic Works of Moliére. Rendered into English by Henry 
Van Laun. Vol. 4. (Patterson, Edinburgh.)—This volume contains 
six works, the chief of which are “Tartuffe,” “George Dandin,” and 
“Amphitryon.” Two short pieces, entitled “ Mélicerte ” and “A Comic 
Pastoral,” come first. The former was performed before the Court in 
1666. The play, however, was never completed. The latter, which 
was acted in 1667, is also a fragment, but in this case the author de- 
stroyed the manuscript. “Love Makes the Painter” was also acted in 
1667. M. Van Laun gives us, as usual, his interesting illustrations of 
imitations of Moliére. 

Under the Gridiron. By M. Davenport. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The 
“ Gridiron” seems to be the slang for the American flag. Mr. Daven- 
port’s book has no literary pretensions, but it is really likely to be 
useful as a plain practical guide to travellers, the purpose, indeed, 
for which he intends it. He travelled across the continent to the 
Pacific States, and saw something of Canada, and any one who may be 
wishing to follow the same route may well profit from his experience. 
And his concluding remarks on the character of the people are certainly 


's | sensible. 


Llanthony Cocklewig. By the Rev. 8.8. Maguth. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—We can see nothing good about this book, except that a 
particularly silly title suits very well particularly silly contents. The 
name of “Cocklewig” is supposed to be humorous. Who does not 
know the dreary fan which is certain to be made by an author who 
starts with a delusion of this kind? So we have such monstrous com- 
binations as “ Quizgoggles,” “ Obadiah Snoodles,” and the like. If there 
is any one who is not deterred by the title of this novel, let him take 
our advice, and beware of it. 

Country Life in Syria. By Harriet Rattray. (Seeley.)—Thisis a 
most amusing book, taking the illusion off Eastern life in the most-un- 
compromising way. It consists of letters written at intervals during 
a period of ten years, and but for the fact that the author has continued 
to live in Syria, it would leave the impression that the thing would be 
unendurable by any civilised person. To live in the wsliet of a people 
whose talk is indescribably foul, who are unclean, ious, and 
avaricious, to get no meat but the flesh of animals dead of disease or 
dying of old age, to have an excellent chance of being buried alive, to 
be eaten up occasionally by locusts, and robbed continually by Pashas, 
—these are some of the incidents of “ country life in Syria.” However, 
itis clearly possible to keep a cheerful face at these troubles. Though 
the country is without trees, and the people without character, and 
though you have nothing to speak of to eat, you do not, anyhow, have 
winters that begin in October and last till the end of May. 

We have before us the fifth edition of A Latin-English Dictionary, 
by the Rev. John T. White, D.D., and the Rev. J. E. Riddle. (Long- 
mans.)—This is the fullest form of the dictionary, and is indeed a very 
complete work. We have applied such tests as limited time and oppor- 
tunity permitted, and found the result very satisfactory. The .un- 
common usages, for instance, in the first book of Lucretius were 
invariably supplied, and it was clear that the compiler had consulted 
the best authorities on the subject. The volume consists of more than 
two thousand quarto pages, closely printed in triple columns, and is 
indeed a thesaurus Latinitatis, including the literature, at least in some 
representative part, of the first seven centuries of our ora. 
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T. GEORGE'S in the EAST PARISH 
CHURCH.—The MASTER of BALLIOL =m, 
well, PREACH here on Sunday 

ff. atll. The Church is in Cannon-Street 
Commercial Road, about 10 minutes’ cab from the 
City, or 5 minutes’ walk from the Shadwell Station, on 
the East London Line, to which persons can book 
through from Metropolitan Stations. 


)  yeemaad of LONDON'S FUND. 





A Meeting will be held | in the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion House, in aid of this Fand, on Monday, 10th 
July, at 3 p.m. 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The ms oa Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 


Lon 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
The —_ Claud John Hamilton MP. 
The Lord George Francis Hamilton, M.-P. 
gue Ries Hen. 9. J. Goschen, M.P. 
The Right Hon. J. G. —— MP. 


Octavius E. Coo; 
af Cecil Raikes Be Bea Mii P. 


W. H. 
Philip Twells, i, Esa he Mi P. 
And others, expected to attend. 
The presence “ee all ladies and gentlemen interested 
= the spiritual condition of the Metropolis is earnestly 
nvited. 
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NDIA OFFICE, 28taH MAY, 1876.— 
By Order of the Secretary of State Yor India in 
Council, not fewer than four young men will be 
selected in November next, to be trained and educated 
for the Forest Service of India. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France lasts fortwo years and 
a half previous to the departure of the students for 
India at the end of 1878, and the Secretary of State 
will contribute, at the rate of £50 half-yearly, towards 
the expenses of the training of such candidates as are 
favourably reported on by their instructors. In addi- 
tion to this, some weeks must be passed under a 
Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become Candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certificates 
required must be sent to the India Office before the 
13th of October next. L. MALLET. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRIST ot 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Ten Entrance 
Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 

peted for on September 26. Ages, under 154 and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Rossill or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen’s sons, 50 guineas; laymen’s, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ILL SIDE, GODALMIN G, 
SURREY.—Preparatory School for boys from 8 

years of age to14,in preparation for the Public Schools. 
HEAD MASTER, ARTHUR M. CurrTEIS, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and for 15 years 
senior Assistant-Master in Sherborne School.—Terms, 
= Guineas, Address, until August 15, Sherborne, 

orset. 


MO RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BiG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rey. JosePH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 
THIRD TERM commences TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 


ATH-BROW SCHOOL, 
Hampstead. 

The School was instituted ten years ago, in the hope 

of supplying a good education to Boys unable to attend 
Public Sch The sch of work leads up to 
Hotriociotien at the University of London. 

The present Term will end =. a 26. The new 
Session will begin on SEPTEM 

A Prospectus will be Soules a on application to 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


On DLESCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
bed my of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

pipes. ‘co to a Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
EA late Scholar of University College, 
Satord, ad pe at Hailey bury College. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— HOLAR- 


























A SCHOLAR- 

SHIP, worth 45 guineas per annum, tenable at 
the School for three years, open to boys who were 
under 16, but not under 14, on January Ist, will be 
awarded July 15th. Examination on ogy oy — 
Friday, 13th and 14th. Candidates can be e 
tained during their stay—Apply to the HEAD MASTER 
up to July 10th. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LAWFORD 
receives BOYS into her house between the ages 
of Six and Thirteen Years. In addition to the usual 
course of instruction, lessons are given in Class-sing- 
ing, Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Carpentry. 
Bivgfield, Albert Road. 
References—Lady Brodie, Brocham Warren, Rei- 
ry Miss Gaskell, Manchester; Dr. Carpenter, O.B., 
R.S., &c., University of London; Arthur Cohen, Q.C, 
6 Holland. Park, London; Wm. Shaen, Esq., M.A., 15 
Upper Phillimore Gardens, London. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 
Principal and Classical Tutor—E. S. BEESsLy, M.A., 

—_ Professor of History in University College, 

mdon, 
Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J.J. WALKER, 

M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College, London, are ad- 
mitted into the Hall, where they reside under col- 
legiate discipline. 

he Hall will reopen in October next, on the day on 
which the Session of the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and 
Science commences at University College. 

Prospectuses containing particulars as to the Gil- 
christ Scholarships, which are tenable by students re- 
siding in University Hall, and other information as to 
rooms, fees, &c., may be obtained on application to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary at the Hall. 

July, 1876. E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 











OVERNESS. — A Lady, living in 

the Country, wishes to find a Governess who, 

in addition to the usual branches of an English educa- 

tion, is able to teach Latin, French, and Botany.— 

Apply, by letter, to Mrs, ALLEN, 46 Norf.lk Square, 
Hyde Park, W. 








IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION, 


On TUESDAY, AUGUST 29th, WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 30th, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3lst, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist. 


PRESIDENT—The Most Honourable the Marquis of 
HERTFORD. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 29th.—“ Elijah.” Tuss- 
DAY EVENING.—A New Cantata, by F. H. Cowen, 
entitled, * The Corsair” (first time of performance) ; 
and a Miscellaneous Selection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 30th—A New Ora- 
torio, “The Resurrection,” composed expressly for 
this Festival by Professor Macfarren ; “ Alma Virgo,” 
Hummel; “Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn. WeED- 
NESDAY EVENING.—Sacred Cantata, “ Zion,” by Gade, 
composed expressly for this Festival; a Miscellaneous 
Selection, including a Symphony. 

THURSDAY MORNING, August 31st. —“ Messiah.” 
THURSDAY EVENING.—Cautata, “The Crusaders,” by 
Gade; and a aang rd Selection, comprising 
Grevtwee to “ William Tell,” 

FRIDAY MORNING, nel 1st.—“The Last 
Judgment,” Spohr; “The Holy Supper,” Wagner 
(first time of performance in England); Beethoven's 
Mass, No.1 (inC). FripaAy EVENING.—“ St. Paul.” 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded 
by post on application to the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Festival Committee, 17 Ann Street, Bir- 
mingham, on and after the 24th instant. 

By order, HOWARD S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


NSTITU'TE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. 
Admission, Is. Catalogues, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L . PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—To be LET 
(Furnished), for the SUMMER MONTHS, or for 

a longer period, an OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, with 
Garden. Three Sitting-rooms, Six Bed-rooms, and 
Dressing-room. Gas, water, excellent drainage.— 
Apply to Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in pene y aay ml Seem and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESGUE, " COMIO, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
ag 2 ert SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

L PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signe, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
‘ashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in om ee. 

ED NRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, Henauoro DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
e Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENH AM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


EAL & SON. 
ee 
EDDING. 
| tena FURNITURE. 























EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 

ost on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOYTENHAS -COURT ROAD, 
ONDON, W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious Affec- 
tions and Stomach Complaints, induced by 
atmospheric heat, or too liberal diet, if not at once 
checked, are often attended with serious consequences. 
When any one fiads his ideas less clear than usual, his 
eyesight dimmed, his head dizzy, while he is indisposed 
for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be sure 
that he is in immediate need of some cooling and puri- 
fying medicine. Let him send at once for a box of 
Holloway's Pills, after a few doses of which his head 
will be clear again, his spirits be elevated, and all his 
energies be restored. Printed directions for the 
guidance of patients in the use of this admirable 
medicine are affixed to every box. 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable. "Professor MACNAMARA.—— 
“ Most p and efficacious.”—Professor BRUNTON, 








| aed and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PBeBEBVED PROVISIONS, and 





bee and GAME PIES; also, 





} | pceemaaes of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PeasLs SOUP, and other 





; neni for INVALIDS., 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations, 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate HILL, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











SECRETARY. 


CORRESPON DENCE- eed 

“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by "HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Ulustrated Catalogue post free. ' 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne: 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
the breath, 





Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 48 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 








F.R.S.—"“ Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* Acco: rdi ing to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
“ Agreeable, safe, and efficacious."—British Medical 


Journal. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 








EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the’ effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Ouring Small- 





pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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HE CLEVELAND EXTENSION 
MINERAL RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorpo- 

rated by the Cleveland Extension Mineral Railway 
Act, 1873 (36 and 37 Victoria,cap. 135). By Section 50 
of the above Act, powers have been Tony he hn 
Company and the North-Eastern 
to enter into AGREEMENTS for the MAN, XGEMeNT 
Use, Working, and Maintenance of the Railwa: way, for the 
Supply of Rolling or Working Stock, and of Officers 
and Servants, for the conduct of of Traffic on the Rail- 
way, and for the interchange of Traffic between the 
two Companies. 


DIRECTORS. 
Appointed by Act of Parliament. 
Joseph Dodds, Esq., M.P., Stockton, Vice-Chairman of 
the Darlington Iron Company (Limited), Chairman. 
John Robinson, Esq., Merchant, Stockton. 

Peter Graham, Esq., Chairman of the Liverton Iron- 
stone Company (Limited), Cleveland and London. 
a Lloyd Foster, Esq., Callipers Hall, Chipper- 

field. 


BANK 
The National Provincial Bank of of England, 112 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C., cen its Branches. 
SoLIctTo 
Messrs. eS Ullithorne. 1 Field Court, Gray's 
Inn, W.C. 
Charles Ernest Cadle, Esq.,Solicitor, Stockton-on-Tees. 
ENGINEERS. 
Edward Wilson, Esq., C.E., Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
London, Consulting Engineer. 
R. Francis Reed, Esq., Engineer and Surveyor, Stock- 


SECRETARY. 
F. Pattison, Esq. 


Offices—4 Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S.W., Lon- 
don. 


Issue of £154,000, part of the total Share Capital of 
the Company, which is £170,000, the balance of £16,000 
not being required for the construction of the works 
at present contracted for. This Capital will be issued 
in 15,400 Shares of £10 each. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Applications are invited for 15,400 Shares of £10 
each in the Cleveland Extension Mineral Railway 
Company, payable :— 

£1 Deposit on Application. 
£2 on Allotment. 

Further calls according to the uirements of the 
Company, in accordance with the following section of 
the Act:— 

[§ 8. One-fifth of the amount of a Share shall be the 
greatest amount of a call, and two months at least 
shall be the interval between successive calls, and 
four-fifths of the amount of a Share shall be the utmost 
aggregate amount of the calls made in any one year 
upon any Share.) 

The proposed line of Railway will run from a point 
in connection with the Kiltontho: Branch of the 
North-Eastern Railwa Somnnat, in the parish of 
Brotton, in the North of the county of York, 
and terminate at Gletedele the parish of Lythe, in 
the said county, by a junction with the North York- 
shire and Cleveland Branch of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way. The length of the line is about 10} miles. The 
— of the well-known Cleveland Ironstone has 

- roved through a great part of the district 
} ll which the line runs. In the vicinity of the 
line several shafts have already been sunk to the Iron- 
stone, and others are contemplated by lessees, who are 
only waiting for the construction of this line to enable 
them to develop their royalties. 

Cleveland is now one of the most important iron- 
producing districts in the world. The rapid and con- 
tinuous increase in the production of iron in the district 
has been very great, and the large dividends paid by 
the North-Eastern Railway Company are in a great 
measure due to the traffic in minerals. The annexed 
extract from the Times of the 10th of January, 1876, 
shows the increase in the Cleveland Iron trade during 
the year 1875. 

The two branches of the North-Eastern Railway, 
between which the Cleveland Extension Railway will 
form a connection, namely, the Cleveland Branch and 
the North Yorkshire and Cleveland Branch, were 
originally constructed by independent Companies, and 
afterwards — by the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. Both branches are now contributing largely 
to the net earnings of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. 

The present line will form a link between these Rail- 
‘ways, and the Company's stock ought to become, at 
least, as valuable as that of the North-Eastern Com- 
pany, whether it be eventually absorbed by that Com- 
pany or maintains its independent existence. 

A daily traffic of 300 tons per mile, calculating the 
working expenses at 50 per cent. of the gross earnings, 
would yield a dividend of 10 _— cent. per annum, after 
= for the i m the t which the 

mpany is authorised to borrow on Debentures. The 
shafts now opened, and those about to be sunk, are 
expected to create a large traffic, and there is no doubt 
that the progressive development of the important 
district through which the line map A — result ina 
very large and continuous increase of t: 

The importance of the Cleveland Butension Railway 
in other respects was referred to by the Chairman, on 
the occasion of the cutting of the first sod at Moors- 
holme, when he said :—** Any one who has examined 
the map must feel that the place where they were 
gathered would ultimately be part of the through 
route between Stockton and Middlesbro’, the Durham 
coal districts on the one hand, and Whitby and dis- 
trict on theother. From the gradients they would see 
that this would be the case, and he was quite con- 
vinced that this new line o 10 Wh Moorsholme would 
be used as a throngh line to Whitby, long before the 
coast line would be completed. 

The localities and the saving of distances are clearly 
shown on the accompanying map. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned 
in full. Should the Shares to any 
be less than the number applied for, the surplus paid 
on application will be credited in reduction of the 
amount payable on allotment. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render 
all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 











A copy of the Gaeee 's Act of Parliament can be 
seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Applications, accompanied by the Pa seer of £1 for 
each share applied for, must The f orwarded on the 
annexed form, to the National Provincial Bank of 
England, or its Bra t and forms of 
application may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, and also from the Bankers and Solicitors of 
the Company. 


Stes LIVERPOOL and LON Dom and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 Dale Street, Liverpoo 


FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1; Cornhill, London. 

Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 

*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Mid- 

summer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


O*rF MILLION STERLING has 
been ee as COMPENSATION for 
EATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by pt OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAtp-UpP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the =~ ta Stations, the Local 


64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1875 .. 
Income for the past Year.......scereseeeee 
Amount paid on Death to December last. 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
elves — == a 1874 ce 662,104 
te versionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted iss 


The Expenses of M 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the 7 kh. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NeW (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
ad ~ by the Office. 

oe Rates for Youne Lives will be found 

MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

roo ky of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


to the O: 
H**2, -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED, the RETURNS on 
Poticies of Five Years’ STANDING and UPWARDS 
being, with few exceptions,— 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Pol 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore 


























t i 











In the —_ tment, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
P of M ’ Policies. 

No Poucy- Houpsr is subject.to ANY PERSONAL 
LIABILITY, 


Accumulated Fund... eve £1,627,146. 
Annual Income... ... ooo 000 5,290. 

 BLENKINSOP, eelaione. 
New Bridge Street, Biackfriars. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Au 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fands, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and magetiete or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above 
named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on @ viication at their office. 
ice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 

No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Oharing Cross, 

Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 








Octavius E. Coope, Esq., Esq. 
MP. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.B.S. 
Henry Farquhar, John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charies Emanuel Good- Benjamin Shaw, , 
art, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
, M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, sach 
profits being either added to the polten, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured, 
Low rates without as TN in profits. 


in connection with Life ‘Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. 
Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 





granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782, coote Caen and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
in ol GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
ncorporated by Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 

isSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
Bills negotia' 





_ ——a- : and coll 
loney recei on de at rates. al 
the Offices, 54 Old Bros Street + to Apely 


WILLIAM  PURDY, ‘Goneral Mt Manager. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 


re) 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 18%1.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIReEcTORS. 


Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAmrLTon, Esq. 
-Chairman—G. J. oa Lavavne, Ea MP. 
hard M. Ha , Esq. 


Deputy: 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Ric 
Hy. Bonha: a? — John G, |, Habberd, 


Esq. 

_ Frederick H. J E 

ck H. Janson, 
a Lubbock, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus Provost, 1 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, in, MP, 
P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MAgspgn, 


Actuary and Secretary—T. G. CO. BRowNs. 
Share Capital at present etree up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds. 





3,000, 000 
Total Annual Income upwards of ........0..« 000 

N.B.— Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Oilice, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th July. 


—- LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO., finding that, or the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Prof d for 
their CELEBRATED LL WHISKY Ly rely medi- 
cinal pu is very great, think it will be satisfac- 

tory to the Public to read the following EXTRACTS of 
the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from the eminent 
Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASsALL:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the teste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be oo So yess. well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 

edical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
cae and quality of this Whisky.” 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

tt holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD 1RIS Ay is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in and cases for home use one e 

_ + uotations may be had on ap; yore ion to 

ILLE and ©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

Boltast ; — at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 

ings, Strand, W.O. 














REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— 
a LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
be py ay sofveshing, or blended with s ——- it => 
a delightful and invigorating stim a e- 
my exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the aan oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘“‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
ow o hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
r. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Son 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage fr ree. 
Post-office orders to be made aoe to John White, 
Post-office, ees 


LASTICSTOCKIN GS. KNEE- CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7# 6d, 10s, aud 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

















London. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Coaching, with Anecdotes of the | 


ROAD. Lord Wii1aM Pitt LENNOX. Dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., President, 
and the Members of the Coaching Club. 8yo, 15s. 


Through France and Belgium, 


by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene.’ 
By W. J. CO. Morns, R.V.Y.C. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 
“There is much in Mr, Moens's book that is decidedly 
fresh and original."—Saturday Review. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 2 vols. crown 


8v0, with Portrait, 21s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 
of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
nature. The interest goes on growing to the end. 
Phoebe is excellently drawn.”—Times, June 21. 
“A very delightful novel, fuller than usual of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s special powers. It maintains its interest to 
the lJast.”—Spectator. 


As Long as She Lived. By F. 


W. Rosinson, Author of ‘Grandmother's 
Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“In every respect a satisfactory novel.” —Spectaior. 


Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 
K1nG, Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 
“ A charming novel.”"—Post. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


Dovenas. 3 vols. 
“ Full of interest from beginning to end."—Spectator. 


A Fight with Fortune. By 


MortTiMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“A fascinating book.’—Post. 








PUBLISHED for the SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 116, sewed, price 1s 6d. 


HE HOUR BEFORE the DAWN: 
An Appeal to Men. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Ready, each Is, 

UGBY SCHOOL. Remarks and 

Judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins in Dr. Hay- 

man's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN, 

Extracts from Minute’ Book of Governing Body, with 
Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 

ARTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row; and all 

Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RosertT WAtTs, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MiTCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
Y DREAM, and Verses Miscellaneous. 


By WALLACE HERBERT. 
London : R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
EW- WORLD TRAGEDIES, from 
Old-World Life; with other Poems. By JOHN 
M. Leavitt, D.D. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and 
RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.0. 





OTES of a FRENCH TOUR.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44., or by post 
44d.); also for View of Warwick Castle—View of a 
‘erra- Cotta Church — Decoration and~ Art — The 
Prince's Presents—General Building Regulations— 
Havre—Lambeth Faience—Priory of St. John, Clerk- 
enwell, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C. Enlarged to 
52 pages. 
CHOOL-PRIZE BOOKS.—The 
Largest, Cheapest, and Choicest selection in 
England, both in leather and cloth bindings, is now 
arranged in the Gallery of our Book Establishment. 
A new and revised list just published, post free. 
BICKERS and SON. 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


Wits. BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 








—W. D.and H O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 

Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and’Bristol. 


|T 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 


| forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, and BILLS by 
| the 6th July. 


| 


| 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MontBly, 2s 64. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTeNTs FoR JULY. 
1. Lorp MACAULAY’S EsSAY ON BACON EXAMINED, By 
James Spedding. 





2. TURKEY. By Arthur Arnold. 

8. CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, POPULAR AND ORITICAL. By 
Richard Holt Hutton. 

4. Sones ror SinGeRs. By Henry G. Hewlett. 

5. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS: A CHAPTER IN THE 


HIsTORY OF MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. (Concbasion). 
HomMeROLOGY. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P.—Nos. IV. and V. 
7. THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS: THE TEACHING 
OF SCRIPTURE AND OF THE CHURCH. By Andrew 


od 


ukes. 
8. THE Putse OF Europe. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
STRAHAN and Oo., Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JOLY, 1876. No. DOOXXIX: Price 2s 64. 
CONTENTS, 
A Woman-Hater.—Part Il. 
In A STup10.—Conversation No. V. 
Joun’s Hero. 
A Wanpberer’s LETTER.—No. III, 
LADY ADELAIDE: A STUDY. 
THe EASTERN: QUESTION. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT-STOCK CoMPANY'’ 
(LIMITED). 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
rterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. ited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 64, 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
JULY, 1876. 

1, Yahveh and the “other gods.” By A. Kuenen, 
D.D.—2. Free Will and Responsibility. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel.—3. Schopenhauer. By ee 8 
Solly, M.A—4. The Jews in England. 'y Philip 
Magnus, B.A., B.Sc.—5. Notices of Books. 

WILLIAMS and Nor@aTs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








PrRAser's MAGAZINE, No. LXXIX. 
JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
AUSTRIA AND TURKEY. 
THE FABLE OF WAGNER'S NIEBELUNGEN TRILOGY. 
THe NEW EDUCATION BILL. 
THe Future Sources OF THE ILLUMINATION AND 
WATER-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
A ScottisH Kirk SEssIONS-BOOK, 1691. 
THE KORAN versus TURKISH REFORM. 
STOCKBROKING AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ETRUSCAN TRANSLATION. 
LETTER ON MODERN WARFARE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VEGETARIAN. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Yan GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
JULY, 1876. 

CONTENTS: —Love in Idleness. By Justin McCarthy, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain.”"—In Richmond Park 
By the Earl of Southesk, Author of “ Jonas Fisher.”— 
My Ocean Log from Newcastle to Brisbane. By Red 
Spinner. Part IfI.—The Adventurous Simplicissimus. 
By Herbert Tuttle—Three Emperors’ Policy. By W. 
Hepworth Dixon.—The Token of the Silver Lily: a 
Poem. By the Author of Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
(Conclusion.)—The Revolution at Dolma-Bacdjé. By 
Camille Barrtre.—Leigh Hunt and his Letters. By 
Charles and Mary Cowden Olarke. Part IIl—The 
Shadow of the Sword: a Romance, By Robert 
Buchanan, (Continued.)—Table Talk. By Sylvanus 
Urban, Gentleman. 

‘In Pastures Green” is the title of a complete 
Story which will appear in the AUGUST Number of 
the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, by Mr. Charles 


ibbon. 

To the SEPTEMBER Number the Autbor of “ Com- 
in’ thro’ the Rye” and ‘The Token of the Silver 
Lily" will contribute a complete Story, called, “ As He 
Comes up the Stair.” 

London: GRANT and Co., Turnmill Street, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


No. 98, July, 1876, price 3s 6d. 
THE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association). Edited by HENRY MAuDs- 
LEY, M.D., and T. 8. CLousTon, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Kaumvuc Ip1ocy, wiTH Norges OF CASES. 
Fraser, M.B., and Arthur Mitchell, M.D. 
2. JOHN HOWARD: an Essay. 
3. ON THE MEASUREMENT OF THE PALATE IN IDIOTS 
AND IMBECILES. By T. Claye Shaw, M.D. 
4. . ROYAL Hospitat. By Daniel Hack Tuke, 











By John 


5. NOTES ON THE REPARATIVE POWER IN INSANITY. 
3y J. A. Campbell, M.D. 

6. THE PLEA OF INSANITY IN CASES OF MURDER. By 
David Yellowlees, 3 

7. AN ARAB PHYSICIAN ON INSANITY. 

Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science—Clinical 
Notes and Cases—The Relations of Drink and In- 
sanity—Psychological Retrospect—Report of Quar- 
terly Meetings of the Medico - Psychological 
Association—Appointments, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, price 1s; 4 er annum, post free. 


s 6d p 
Nau CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST, 


CONTENTS. 
SCIENCE LEADING UP TO RELIGION. 
On THE FuTURE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. A. P. de 





1, 
2. 
sle. 

8. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TOST. PavL. Prof. Stanley 
Leathes. 

4. MIRACLES AND THE “ CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

5. THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC PROOFS. Rev George 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

6. THE RESURRECTION-BODY NOT THE NATURAL Bopy. 
Jobn Charles Earle, B.A. 

7. THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND INFIDELITY. Editor. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





A BOOK for the HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready, price 1s, with numerous I!lustrations. 
N the COUNTRY.—A Descriptive 
Account of the Most Popular Tourist Resorts, 
ith numerous Tales, Poems, &c. 
London: J. HADDON and Co, 3 Bouverie Street; and 
al] Booksellers and Railway Book-stalls. 


For JULY, now ready, price 6d. 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
—CONTENTS.—Through Temple Bar. (Continued.) 
—On Oricket: Batting and Bowling—On Guard at the 
Bank,—and numerous other Articles. A First-Rate 
Sixpenny Magazine. 
London: J. HappON and Co., 3 Bouverie Street; and 
all Booksellers, and at the Book-stalis. 


QUDI MOURNING— 








YN UDDEN 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Streef. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to bry or small families. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET meets 1 TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is teed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the I 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSsE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.} 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 








CASH’S 


KNITTED 


ROUGH 


TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & J. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTONS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
BEVIEW, No. OXXVIL, for JULY,ianow ready, 


olpsse :-—1. The Illyrian and their 
Land. 2. The Unseen Universe. 3. ence 
and tones of of the Ottoman Bowie. 4. Revolution 
and Cathol 5. Drunkenness and Reme- 
dies. ¢. Gyclee joe in Trade. 7. Political Qareer of Mr. 
Disraeli. Contemporary Literature. 


The ARGONAUT. New Series, price 
6d Monthly. Edited by GrorGe GLADSTONE, 
F.C.8., FR.GS. 

The New Volume,.commencing in July, will contain 


the followin, f iaeoeatio contributions :—Warrenne's 
Trust. A New Tale. yy Rev. G. Wade Robinson, 
Author of “Loveland,” bed “Songs in God's bees &o.— 
Hogarth. nald W. Corlass.—Nature's 


oga 
Painter. By Willem A. Steel—The Death of Columbus, 
| William ¥. Steel—Reminiscences of our — 

tee. By Prof. 4 F.R.S.—Trifels: 
_ Coeur de Lion. R. Weir Brown, F. RHiet 
Soc.—Wager of Battle. Be illiam Andrews, F.R.Hist. 
Soc.—Chinese Schools and ee Amusements 
of the Chinese, &. By Rev. R. Barrett, B.A.—A 
Short Tour in Brittany. By zie H. Chapman.—The 
Old Testament and Assyrian History. y Richard 
Cull, F.S.A.—De Quincey, Poet, Philosopher, Biogra- 
her, and Critic. By J. R. 8S. Clifford.—Medical 

issions. By W. Fairlie Clark, M.D. 

“For young men who really desire to improve them- 
@2lves, we do not know a better a Itis full of 
articles of real merit.”—Ziterary Wor 

The THIRD VOLUME of the ARGONAUT contains 
Reports on the Progress of Science, Specially con- 
tributed by Prof. Barrett, F.R.S.E., on Physics; B. B. 
Woodward, on Geology ; eet W. BR. McNab, M.D., on 
Biology ; Alfred Tribe F.0.8., on Chemistry; E. ©. 
Rye, F.Z.S., on Geography ; Rev. T. W. We M.A., 
F.R.A.S., on Astronomy ; and C. W. Vincent, F. BS. E., 
on Technology. Ready, demy 8vo, 5s, pp. 384. 


Now ready, for JULY, price One Shilling. 


The EXPOSITOR. Commenci a 
New Volume. Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 
CONTENTS :—1. The Book of Job (Introduction). By 


the Editor.—2. On the Use of Certain Slang Words in 
the New Testament. By the Rev. Rayner Winter- 
botham, M.A., B.S.C.—3. The Schools of the Pro — 
after the Time of Samuel, By the Very Rev. the 
of Canterbury.—4. The First Epistle to Timothy. 
oy ter v. 17-25. By the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D.— 
he Vindictive Psalms Vindicated. PartI. By the 
Joseph Hammond, LL.b.—6. Notes on Commen- 


taries. By the Editor. 

The THIRD VOLUME of the EXPOSITOR is now 
ready, price 7s 6d, cloth. Containing Contributions of 
—- value by the late Bishop Thirlwall, - 

arrar, F.R.S., the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. H. 
Reynolds, Prof. Plum tre, Dr. Oswald a mwey & Rev. 
nee LL.B., and other eminent Biblical Scholars. 


‘Ow ready, in demy 8vo, IGE 128. 


PRIESTHOOD in the LIGHT of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. The Congregational Union 
Lecture for 1876, By E. M&LLOR, D.D. 


Second Edition, this day, in crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, with Coloured ‘Fronti ‘Res price 6s. 


The FERN PARADISE: a Plea for 
the Culture of Ferns. Including Po — Deserip- 
tions of every Species of British Fern, Cultural 
Notes, &c., together with Descriptions of Rambles 
after Ferns through the Green Lanes, the Woods, 
and the Glens of Devonshire. By FRANCIS GEORGE 
HEATH, Honorary Secretary of the Park Preser- 
vation Society, Author of * The English Peasantry,” 
“The Romance of Peasant Life,” &c. 

“Mr. Heath describes the lovely scenery of Devon- 
shire with affection and enthusiasm, and his advice 
about fern-hunting and fern-gathering is intelligent and 
useful.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 

** We earnestly commend this yolume, written by one 
whois an intense lover of nature, and who has thrown 
around his subject not only the light of a but the 
charm of enthusiasm and poetry. ’—Brit. Quar 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILO. 
SOPHY, from Thales to the Present Time. Trans- 
lated by GeorGe S. Morris, A.M. With Addi- 
tions by the Translator; by NoAn PorTsR, D.D. 
LL.D., on English and American Phillosophy ; and 
by V. Botta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. Vol. 
L, Ancient and Medimyal Philosophy. Second 
Edition, royal 8vo, 18s. Vol. II., Modern Philo- 
sophy, royal 8vo, 21s, 

“Ueberweg’s ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
what English-speaking students want."—Zzaminer. 
“ An admirable text-book.” — Westminster Review. 


Dr. DAWSON on the DISCOVERY of EOZOON. 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. 
the History of the oldest known Fossil Remains 
and their Relations to Geological Time and to the 
Development of the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D. F.RS. F.G.8., &. With a 
Coloured Map, numerous Full-page [llustrations, 
and about 50 Woodcuts. 7s 6d. Second Thousand. 
“The tale of the discovery has never been told with 
anything like the fullness and clearness with which 
Dr. Dawson has now brought it before the public. 
Beyond doubt we have in the lowly form around which 
he has thrown so much new interest the means of 
studying the phenomena of life at its earliest traceable 
point of dawn.”—Saturday Review. 


LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS 
in EASTERN AFRICA. With an Account of the 
First Successful Ascent of the Equatorial Snow 
Mountain, Kilima Njaro, and Remarks on the 
East African Slave Trade. By CuARLEs New, of 
the Livingstone Search Expedition. With a New 
Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa, a Portrait, and 
Thesepetions. Second Edition, 108 6d. 

“We can cordially recommend the book to all per- 
sons interested in Africa and the Africans.”"—£xaminer. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. ix-248, cloth, 6s. 


JON AS FIs HE R; 
A Poem in Brown and White. 
the EARL SOUTHESK. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By of 





“ We hazard the asvestion Set these Ges have Begun 00 send tho beak, wl. wind ens tor natant of Coagnast 
ahemneter de occasionally combined with the discussions of which 


striking, touching, and realistic ly we haye 
spoken.”—British Quarterly Review. 
<Thape & fest hich is d of ae ota of and 
_- ze eo. AL evels I. vigorous common-sense, strongly epigram- 


ms is a poem of considerable force and feng and well calculated for wide popularity." —Zzaminer. 
complete manual of theological chit-chat......The work is amart and clever, and will produce a great deal 
of ‘tales: —Pall Mall Gazette. : 
“Terse and petn...Te author | of ‘Jonas Fisher’ has considerable gifts that way. The inter- 
locutors talk very much in ch 
“No one who knows what ahet posteg is mes doubt that here is poetry of a very high order......It shows a keen 
love of the true and the bea: seeeeet OnCE aggressive and payee ye author is manifestly a man of 


<r ainburyh 





high aims and purposes, who takes the rare trouble of thinking in most himself. 

“ Rich in suggestiveness as regards the most im or problems of human life, blendi 
humour and pathos, the meanness and sublimity, the sorrow and the mystery of human 
Daily Review. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





SECOND EDITION of 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Ervoart, 


Author of “‘ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randal's Bargain,” &c. 3 vols., 318 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 


CouTTs NELSON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypney Grunpy. 


The RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. By 
JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols., 21s. 


GILMORY. By Pua@seE ALLEN. 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 
LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobiographical 


Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the Rev. StgPHEN SHEPHERD MAGUTH, LL.B. Cantab. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


TOO FAIR to GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wru- 


LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3is. 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: aStory. By Louis WirHRep. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside the 
Stock Exchange. By Erasmus PinT0, Broker. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes the ‘rigs’ and tricks of the Stock 
Exchange. One advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to hea plundered will do so 
quite consciously. The volume, as a whole, is ex ly ‘Public Opinion 


SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the Story of Two 


Lovings anda Liking. By JAMES KgITH, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 











SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED - KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


CRAMER’S PIANETTES. 
FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


in tone, ble in touch, extraordinary in durability, = are now the leading instruments 
on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO,, 





Are charm 
everywhere. 





PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.0., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
HARVEY AND VIVISECTION. By Dr. J.H. Bridges, 
ADAM SMITH AS A PERSON. By Walter Bagehot. 
AUSTRALASIAN Democracy. By Sir D. Wedderburn. 
REFLECTIONS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By H. H. Statham. 
POLITICAL MACHINERY AND POLITICAL LiFg. By L. H. Courtney. 
Past AND PRESENT. By Frederic Harrison. 
Some DisPUTED Pornts IN Music. By Edmund Gurney. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 





HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, 


and Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. With Map, large crown 8vo, 14s. 





TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JuLIAN Kuaczko, Translated by Mrs. Tait. 
Demy $8vo, 16s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT, Lord 


LYTTON. A New and Uniform Edition, to be issued monthly, in 5 vols. 
feap. 8vo. Vol. L., 6s, 


FASHION and PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair. 


By the Duke DE MEDINA PomAR. 3 vols. [On Monday. 








The PRIME MINISTER. 


TROLLOPE. Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 


By ANTHONY 


BLOTTED OUT. By Annie Tuomas. In 3 vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d, post free. 


TRE CITY LiF Ee: 
ITS TRADE AND FINANCE. 
By WILLIAM PURDY. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS. 


1, The Calm Before the Storm. 11. Stock-Exchange Influences. 
2. Commencement of the Crisis. 12. American Failures. 
3. Progression of Facts. | 13, Canadian Affairs. 
4. The Collapse of Collie. | 14, Australian Trade and Finance. 
5. ses by Banks. 15, Cape of Good Hope and South Africa. 
6. Policy of Opponents. 16. Ships and Marine Insurance. 
7. Critical Comments. | 17, Continental Troubles. 
8. Banks on Self-Improvement. 18. Bullion Movements. 
9. Suggestions for the Future. 19. Foreign Loans. 
10. The Bank of England. 20. Reminiscences of Men and Manners. 
Appendices. 


“ This is the way to lay the City flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation; 
And bury all which yet distinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin." —SHAKESPEARE. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR JULY, 


Price 2s 6d, contains the following 


LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
1, IntheGLEN. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A 
2, The HOMELY MEAL: BRITTANY. After F. Goodall, R.A. 
3. VILLANELLA. After C. F. Jalabert, R.A. 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 

Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin | Stately Homes of England: Raby Castle. 

Landseer, R.A. Illustrated. By 8. O. Hall and L. Jewitt. Illus- 
‘fraditions of Christian Art. Chapter6.| trated. 

By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. Illus- | Importations from a. 

trated. Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhi- 
Museums and Schools of Industrial Art| bition. Illustrated. 

in America. By G. Wallis. Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
The Deschamps Galleries. Reviews, &c., &. 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 

London : VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


a... SEWELL’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
w ready, in crown 8yo, with 8 Maps, price 7s 6d. 
OPULAR HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Period, to the Death of Louis the Fourteenth. By any ai M. SEWSLL, 
Aathor of “ Any Herbert,” “ The Child's First History of Rome,” &c 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 











On Thursday next, in One Volume crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


Samael OME LIFE. (Reprinted from Fraser’s 


Magazine.) 
London: LonoMmans and Co. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
ISPAUPERIZATIION: 
Evils and their Remedies. 


a Popular Treatise on Poor-Law 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


By J. R. PReTyMAN, M.A. 
Boye MONASTERII S. ALBANI. 
° 1 8vyo, PP: 704, price 10s, half-bound. 
PODIGMA N EUSTR 2, a THOMA WALSINGHAM, quondam 
Monacho Monasterii 8. Albani, conacriptum. Edited by H. T. Riey, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law ; and published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

Thomas Walsingham's Ypodigma Neustrie is the last of the three historical 
‘volumes in the portion of the series known as the Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. 
¥ is in substance a Chronicle of the Wars of the Barons, dedicated to King Henry 

and probably composed shortly after the capture of Rouen, January, 1419. 
bes LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Oo. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Oambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A.and CO. BLacK. Dublin: A. THOM, 











DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The ANCIENT REGIME. By H. A. Taryg, 


D.O.L. Translated by J. DuRaAND. Demy 8vo, lés. 


The BERTRAM FAMILY. By the Author of 


Pe Schinberg-Cotta Family.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
is 6d. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, ILLUSTRATING VOLUMES I. and II. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. Vol. III. 


By Avucustus J.C. HARE. With 57 Photographs, illustrating by Portraits an@ 
Views the previous Volumes. Crown 8vo, 25s. (Third Thousand. 


“We conclude by thanking the author very heartily for this very complete 
gallery of illustrations and guide to a biography which will long hold its place 
amongst the best works in this department of literature."—Record. 

“ The additional letters from the pen of Mrs. Augustus Hare are marked by all 
the fineness of thought, the spiritual penetration, and purity of sentiment obsery- 
able in the previous volumes...... Nothing finer has been given to the public than 
we have here since some of the delightful passages of “ Eugénie de Guérin.’”"— 
Nonconformist. 

“Those who possess the first two volumes will prize this supplementary volume, 
as itadds much to their interest."—7abd/et. 


GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers. 


By A. H. Ganss, M.A., Professor of Geology in the Yorkshire College of 
Science. Part I. The Elements of Physical Geology. With 140 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
‘“We are bound torecommend this as one of the most comprehensive works 
which have recently appeared.” —Athenxum, 
“ Professor Green is singularly fitted for the task he has undertaken. Nor are 
we ae ointed. The gold and the silver glitter in every chapter, but as for the 
stubble, though we have sought it with diligence we have failed to find it."—Academy. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD. B 


Brother, DONALD MAOLEOD, D.D., one of. her Majesty's Chaplains. 
traits and numerous lilustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 
“A fitting monument, erected with the true self-forgetfulness of a loving 
brother and a faithful biographer.”—7imes. 
“There is, throughout these volumes, a freedom from cant and sentimentality 
that is rare in the biography of a popular divine.”—Athenzum. 
“A memoir worthy of the subject. It may well do for Scotland what Dr. Stan- 
ley’s ‘ Life of Arnold’ did for England.”"—Spectator. 
“There is in it a sense of vivid reality and of close personal contact, which is a 
rare quality in this branch of literature."—Saturday Review. 


At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 


GEORGE Mac DONALD, LL.D. With 80 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 

“In no other of his many books has Mr. Mac Donald shown more strikingly the 
power and delicacy of his imaginative genius. We know youngsters inthe nursery 
who, if they could not literally recite it by heart, would iufallibly detect the alter- 
ation of a single sentence."—British Quarterly Review. 


his 


ith Por- 


By 


New 


In the Press, 


The GREAT ICE AGE. By James Geixiz, 


F.R.S. Second Edition, demy 8vo, thoroughly revised, with much new matter, 
additional Maps and Illustrations. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 


the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. - 


First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of the principal Books added to the Library during the past Three 
Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
OITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE. 


LIBRARY, 12 +m omen s Square, London. 
Founded 1 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINGE of WALES. 

PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. -room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prosp on appli 
BOBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
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MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 


Map, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES : 
Chelmsford, Harwich, Colchester, Maldon, Cam- 
bridge, Ely,’ Newmarket, Bury St. "Edmund's, Ips- 
wich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, Cromer, &c. Map, post 8yo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX: 
Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, Chat- 
ham, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 
Lewes, Arundel. Map, post Svo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS: 
Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, 
Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 
Portsmouth, and Isle of Wight. Map, post 8yo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and 
OXON: Windsor, Eton, Reading. Aylesbury, 
Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. Map, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET: Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, 
Sherborne. Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. 
Map, post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—DEVON and CORN- 
WALL: Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 

quay, Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, The 
Lizard, Land's End, &c. Map, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—GLOUCESTER, 
HEREFORD, and WORCESTER: Cirencester, 
Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, 
Ross, Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Broms- 
grove, Evesham. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK. — NORTH WALES: 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Llan- 
beris, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. Map, 
post 8yo, 78, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES: Mon- 
mouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, Vale of Neath, Pem- 
broke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye, 
&c. Map, post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, 
LEICESTER, and STAFFOKD: Matlock, Bake- 
well, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dove Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Ret- 
ford, Barton, Belvoir, Melton Mowbray, Wolver- 
hampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map, 
post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK — SHROPSHIRE, 
CHESHIRE, and LANCASHIRE: Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, 
Alderley, Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, 
Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, 
pan, _ Blackburn, Wigan. Preston, Rochdale, 

thport, Blackpool, &c. Map, post 


. 





in 10s. : 


HANDBOOK — YORKSHIRE: Don- 
caster, Hull, a gg Sem Scarborough, Whitby, 
Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifex, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans, 
post 8yo, 128. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTH- 
UMBERLAND: Newcastle, Darlington, Bisho 
Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderlan 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Map, 
post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—WESTMORELAND and 
CUMBERLAND: Lancaster, Furness Abbey, 
Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Kes- 
wick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, 
Appleby. Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


*,* MURRAY'S MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — SCOTLAND: Edin- 
burgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Glasgow Dumfries, 
Galloway, Ayr, poy Arran, The Clyde, 
Oban, Inverary, Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
Trosaechs, Caledonian. Canal, Pog _Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, B: Sky 
Ross, and Sutherland. Maps, ‘post Byo, o. 





HANDBOOK -- IRELAND: Dublin, 
Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Munster. Maps, 
post 8yo, 128. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE SPECTATOR. 845 
EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES OF 
“His success has been great. The victory of 
THE each verse could be. "The volume ie delightful read 
ing.” " 
‘* Mersyas ’ is full of fine fancy and of vivid de- 
E P | C O F H A D ES. scription; ‘ Andromeda, an unstrained and natural 
narrative; ‘Laocoon and his Sons,’ a group interpreted 
into new life by intensely natural treatment.”—Satur- 
day Review, 
BY nena ypeneneeyen, and thoroughly enjoyable.”— 


“The new writer has shown himself more critical 
than his friends, and the result has been a gradual, 
steady progress in power which we frankly acknow- 
y- a This long passage studded with graces."— 


“The blank verse is stately, yet sweet, free, grace- 
ful, and never undignified. Our readers, we confi- 
dently believe, will agree with us in regarding it as 
one of the finest and most suggestive poems recently 
published.”—British Quarterly Review. 


A NEW WRITER. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





By the Same Author. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 
THIRD SERIES. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“ More perfect in execution than either of its pre- 





“* Evensong’ isa poem in which the source of in- 
spiration is the sublimity to which thought is led by 
metaphysical problems.”—Athenxum. 








HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 


DANIEL DEROND A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


VIL—REVELATIONS. 
Is published this day, price 5s. 





BOOK 


To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Bookseller's, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, price 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Have you seen the Fine-Art Engravings, 


MARGUERITE—QUIET NOOKS—NOON OF LIFE, 


IN LONDON SOCIETY FOR JULY? 


One Shilling. Sold by all Booksellers. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 295, will be published 
on SATURDAY, July 15th, ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY, the 10th of July. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


PUBLISHED ON JUNE 30, PRICE 2s 6d. 





Sir CHARLES YOUNG, Bart., contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY for July 
a complete Novelette; and Miss C. BLACK a complete STORY. 


Major W. W. KNOLLYS contributes a Paper upon “OUR DISASTERS in 
AFFGHANISTAN ;” and Mr. J. W. COMYNS CARR one upon “ The 
ACADEMY and the ‘SALON. 4 


Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES writes upon “The SPIRIT of MODERN AGRI- 
CULTURE ;” and Mr. C. ELLIOT BROWNE upon “A WIT of the LAS1 
GENERATION.” 


'|Mr. JOHN LATOUCHE contributes a Paper entitled “ The TOURIST in 


PORTUGAL.” 





The NEW QUARTERLY likewise contains the usual Editorial Article on 
CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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Price 1s, Monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 201, for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 


1. BEETHOVEN AND HIS WoRKS. A Study. By Edward Dannreuther. 
2. aapcae bo By William Black, Author of “A Prineess of Thule,” &c. 


aps. 3 
UAKBRS AND QUAKERISM. By Ellice Hopkins. II. 


3. 

4. Hovss BEAUTIFUL: a Poem. 

5. —— ART AND LITERATURE BEFORE GIOTTO AND DANTE. By Edoardo 
‘usco. 


6. How I went TO THE LEvén. 

7. Dutt Sermons. By O. H. Grundy. 

8. THe Faust LEGEND. 

9. A Last Worp ON THE Burrats Brit. By Matthew Arnold. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 


This day, with Portrait and Map, in $vo, price 10s 6d. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGHAE to BHAMO, and back to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a Brief Biographical Preface; a 
Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.O.B.; a Steel Portrait en- 
graved by O. H. Jzgns, and Route Map. 

“ Augustus Raymond Margary was one of those young men of whom England 
may well be proud. Selected to perform a most responsible and perilous duty, 
he accomplished it with great success......and traversed vast regions hitherto 

trodd urop see LO Mr. Margary’s appointment we are indebted 
for this most interesting book.”"—7imes, June 27. 


The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 


ANIMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas, 
as Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. By ALFRED R. 
WALLACE, Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &c. With Coloured Maps 
and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. [This day. 

“An important and long-expected contribution to the science of zoology 
has been made by Mr. Wallace, who shares with Mr. Darwin the merit of 
calling attention to the mutability of species under certain conditions, and 
je a few years ago, s delightful book on the Malay Archipelago. ‘The 

eographical Distribution of Animals’ is a masterly attempt to face the 
difficulties which beset any explanation of the strange and apparently 
capricious manner in which animal life is scattered over the world...... 
‘Whatever may be the opinion of the reader as to the generalisations and 
theories advanced in the two handsome volumes under consideration, there 
can be no doubt as to the painstaking accuracy and scientific skill with which 
the enormous array of facts has been marshalled. With a truly philosophic 
spirit, Mr. Wallace writes less in the tone of an advocate than an inquirer, and 
in a style at once picturesque and intelligible to all who have the slightest 
rudimentary knowledge of the vast subject to which he has devoted so much 
labour.” —Daily News. 


The KINEMATICS of MACHINERY: Outlines 


of a Theory of Machines. By F. RevLEavux. Translated and Edited by A. B. 
W. Kennepy, O©.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, &c., University College, 
London. With 450 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


SCIENCE PAPERS, chiefly PHARMACO- 


LOGICAL and BOTANICAL. By DANIEL HANBURY, F.RS., F.L.S., Examiner 

of the Pharmaceutical Society, &c. Edited, with Memoir, by JoserH INCg, 

F.L.S., &c. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens, and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
[ Immediately. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


The THREE BRIDES. By Caaruorre M. 


YonGg. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. (Immediately. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852-1868. 

CONTENTS:—The Emperor Nicholas—Duchess of Gloucester—Duchess of 
Kent — Joseph Hume — Marquis of Lansdowne— Lord Palmerston — Lord 
Brough ishop Blomfield — Archbishop Whately—George Combe—Miss 
Mitford—Charlotte Bronté—John Wilson Croker—Henry Hallam — Lord 
Macaulay, &c., &c, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured 
Diagram. 18mo, 5s 6d. [New Edition, revised, this day. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 


FAMILIES. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGs. 


Vol. IV. The GOSPEL TIMES. With Comments. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[This day. 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, the Fifth and Concluding Volume of 


The HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 
of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D. The EFFECTS of the CONQUEST. §8vo, 2ls. 

Vols. I.-If. The PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the RELGN of EADWARD 
the CONFESSOR,. Second Edition. 8vo, 36s, 

Vol. Ill. The REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. 1V. The REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR, §Syo, 21s. 


CALENDAR of CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS preserved in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. III. 1655-1657. 
Edited by the Rev. W. D. MAcrAy, M.A., under the direction of the Rev. H. 0. 
Coxs, M.A., Bodley's Librarian. 8yo, 14s. (This day. 


SAKUNTALA: a Sanskrit Drama, in Seven 


Acts. By KALIDASA. The Deva-Nagdri recension of the Text, edited, with 
Literal English Translations of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the 
Metres, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by MONIER WILLIAMS, D.O.L., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo, 2ls. 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MAOMILLAN and O0., London, Publishers to the University. 





“Who does not welcome Temple Bar ?"—John Bull. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 188, for JULY, 1876. 


CONTENTS. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
1. Tam AMERICAN SuNATOR. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester 
Towers,” “ The Three Clerks,” &c. Chaps. 11, tt 13, 14, and 15, 
2. THE LAST OF THE GRAND SOHOOL OF CONNOISSEURS. 
3. Two SONNETS ON GREATNESS. 
> ya — — THE Tr “by Wilkie Ocliins, 
‘HE Two DESTINIES. ilkie Author of “The Woman in White,” 
&c. Ohaps. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29. om 
Our Woop. 
A PBEP INTO PORTUGAL. 
WARNED OF A WARNING. 
Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. 
A CHOOSING. 
: 6 Sepun ae . 4) “I 
. Hee Dearest Fos. rs, Alexander, Author of “The W 't,” &e. 
Chaps. 39, 40, and 41.- ‘ etaiadins 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 


PES Erne 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Althorp). By the late Sir Denis Lz MARCHANT, Bart. In demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ Admirable as a biography, and as invaluable as it is admirable for the fresh 
and vivid portraits of the chief political personages of the time."—TZhe World. 
“The book is full of interest, historical and political ; moreover, it is well written 
throughout.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ One of the most delightful volumes that has come under our notice for many @ 
long day.” —Globe. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORIC PAST of 


ITALY. From the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Earliest Revival of 
Letters and Arts. By MARGARET ALBANA MIGNATY. In demy 8vo, 16s. 


The NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of HENRI HAVARD, by ANNIE WOOD. In crown 8yo, 6s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 
PRUSSIA. From the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SOPHIE 
MARIE, Countess VON Voss. Translated from the German by Emity and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. With a Portrait of the Countess Von Voss. In 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 21s. 

“The Countess Von Voss was an eye-witness to the greatest triumphs and the 
deepest humiliations of the Prussian monarchy. She was a great Court lady, indeed, 
but, in truth,she was much more, and unless she had been gifted with great 

rudence and discretion, she could never have lived so long respected by all who 
new her. The thanks of the public are due to the translators for these very in- 
teresting volumes. It is seldom that a woman with so clear an eye and quick per- 
ception has lived so close to great events and been spared to narrate them."—TZimes 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON, 1846- 


1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In2 vols. demy 8vo, with Two 
Portraits, 30s. 


NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Sir HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertrude 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 








DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the DUKE of CONNAUGHT. 


‘¢WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 
of “ Rosa Noel,” “Loving and Loth,” &c, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“*We are Worldlings’ is an altogether exceptional book. Its style is peculiar; 
its grasp and display of character are more peculiar still, and its plot is so odd that 
we defy the most practised novel-reader to anticipate it.”"—Academy. 

“ We laid this book down with a keen sense of gratified satisfaction. It is 
altogether original. Let no one who can find time to read novels fail to read‘ We 
are Worldlings.’"—TZ7he World. : 

“This book is no mere narrative, broken by descriptions of persons and places, 
but presents a study of character developing under the influence of events ind of 
action naturally resulting from the positions of particular persons in certa in cir- 


-cumstances.”—A theneum. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser-Tytler, Author 


of “ Mistress Judith,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Itis not often that we meet with a novel which gives us such unalloyed pleasure, 
or of which we can speak with such hearty commendation. The story itself is 
exquisitely touching and tender. If space allowed of our doing so, we could quote 
many & passage full of poetry, many a sentence weighted with wisdom, yet flashing 
with bright humour, from these volumes. We can only say that a book truer to 
nature, and at the same time truer to the canons of pure art, than ‘Jonathan, 
has seldom come into our critical hands.”—<S/andard. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing O’t,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“There is not a single character in this novel that is not clearly conceived and 
successfully ilustrated ; not a e which is dull, not a sentence, we might almost 
say, which has not something bright, telling, and pointed. —The World. 

‘Mrs, Alexander has written nothing better. The book altogether abounds with 


bright and sparkling passages."—Saturday Review. — a 
“The whole story is as clever and readable a thing as we have lately seen."— 


Spectator. 


JENNIE of “The PRINCES.” In 38 vols. 


crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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Just published, scale, 3 miles to an inch. 


LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 Sheets (sold separately). Constructed 
on the Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By ARROWSMITH. 


On this Map, containing upwards of 125,000 names of cities, towns, v’ &e., 
will be found laid down with great minuteness the various hills, with Morn ramifi- 
cations (the heights of which are given), rivers, with their adjuncts and tributaries, 
the main and bridle roads, boundaries of counties, gentlemen's seats, woods, 

covers, &c., as well as the distance from London of #!! the great towns. The rail- 
a with their names, and the names and position of the stations, are printed in 
red, thus making them very distinct. The 24 sheets of the map, being sold separately, 
will be found extremely convenient and useful for tourists. 

Size of each sheet, 20 inches . A. 28; price, plain, 1s; mounted in case, 2s 6d; 
coloured, Is 6d; mounted in case, 

Size of the complete map, 114 i by 128; price, plain, in case or portfolio, 
£1 5s.; coloured, in case or portfolio, £1 18s ; mounted on cloth to fold, in case, 
coloured, £4 4s; on canvas, roller, and varnished, £4 14s 6d; on spring roller, 
£9 98. 


Portions of the map, forming excellent district — ane also to be had, coloured, 
and mounted on rollers, varnished, from £1 5s to £2 1 


Any Sheet or number of Sheets, to form Special oo can be supplied mounted 
to order, in case or on rollers. 


Catalogues containing Index Map may be had on application, or by post for one 
stamp. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Map. 


+ 
THROUGH NORWAY with a KNAPSACK. 
A New and Improved Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes Suggested by 
a Recent Revisit. By W. Matrigu WILLIAMs, F.R.A.S., F.O.S8., Author of 
“The Fuel of the Sun,” &c., &c. (Vert week. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Six Maps, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. 


By H. J. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “ Practical Guide to the English 
Lake District,” “Practical Guide to the Isle of Man,” “ Practical Guide to 
Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall, and Neighbourhood,” &c. [Nearly ready. 


Also, 


SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. 


With 2 Maps, 2s. 





Fifth Edition, feap. 8yo, with 9 Maps and 8 Panoramic Views, cloth, price 6s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 


DISTRICT. By H. J. Jenxrnson, F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “ Practical Guide 
to the Isle of Wight,” “ Practical Guide to the Isle of Man,” “ Practical Guide 
to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall, and Neighbourhood.” (Ready. 


The Sections separately, each 1s 6d. 
KESWICK, with Map. Second Edition. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE, with 2 Maps. Second 


Edition. 
GRASMERE and ULLSWATER, with 2 Maps. 
CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER, with 
ps. 


Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. With Map, 1s 6d. 





By the same Author, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 


Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. With Map, 2s 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Map, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, GILS- 
LAND, ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE, with Map, 2s. 


New Edition, Season 1876, crown 8vo, cloth, Printed in colours, 3s 6d. 


LONDON GUIDE AND MAP. Places, 


Amusements, Public Buildings, Exhibitions, Churches, Chapels, with Times 
and Prices of Admission, &c.; of Routes by Omnibus, Tramway, Steamboat 
and Railway, Cabs, and other information. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* 
BRITISH BANKING STATISTICS; with 
remarks on the Bullion Reserve, and Non-Legal-Tender Note Circulation of 
the United Kingdom. By JoHN DUNN, General Manager of Parr's Banking 
Company, Limited, [Vert week. 





Twelfth Edition, completely recast, fcap, 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. Con- 


taining, in addition to former matter, an exhaustive Digest and Chronological 
List and Summary of all the useful Reported Decisions on Actual Trust 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 199. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. 


With Illustrations by GrorcE a a and H. ALLINGHAM. 


a a> Tllustration.) Chant 4. “The Three Charities. 5. Coming Home 
. tati 

Hoeace’s Art OF Compucr. 

THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICES. 

A Lapby's VISIT TO THE HEBZBGOVINIAN [NSURGENTS. 

A DELIGHTFUL WOMAN 

THe Rev. ADAM CaMEnon ‘8 VIsIT TO LONDON, Chaps. 1 

MeRvAuNEB, In Two Parts. PartL (With an IbestrationS 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO."S NEW. BOOKS. 





PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he WORKED 


in DISTEMPER: with other Poems. By ROBERT BROWNING, [Jn a few days. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: a 


Species Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the 

inter of 1874-75. By Artour B. R. Myers, Surgeon, —— Guards. 
With Photographic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Pan. men fond of sport will read this book with great pleasare and interest,"— 


“Those who wish to try conclusions with a lion, or see how quickly a rhinoceros 
can get over the ground when he means business, can scarcely follow a better 
guide than Mr. Myers."—Atheneum. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CHURCH and LIBERTIES of ENG- 


LAND. The True Character and Public Danger of the Present Extreme 

Movement in the National Church. By Nevison Lorarne, Vicar of Grove 

— —— ee With Introduction by the Very Rev. the Dean of CHESTER. 
rown 8yo, 33 


VIVISECTION. 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
Government Bill. Demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Lesiie STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“From each of Mr. Leslie Stephen's essays the reader is pretty sure to learn 
something worth learning. The volume should meet with a welcome from all lovers: 
of literature.”—Atheneum. 
aa The whole of the volume may be read with pleasure and profit."—Saturday 

view. 


The Royal Society for 


the Royal Commission; and the 


The SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By Herbert 


Woop, Major R.E. With Maps. Crown 8vo, I4s. 
“A valuable contribution to physica) and political geog "—Ath 
“The book is one that really repays a close and ‘careful study: it adds to our 
geographical knowledge, and combines a geno ose of book-research with persona} 
adventure and descriptive power.”"—Saturday Rev 


he". 





CHAMBERS on DIET. 


* 

A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. By THOMAS KiInG CHAMBERS, M.D., Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. 
Physician to the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 10s 64. 

“No more trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from the press for 

several years."— British Medical Journal. 

“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical 

knowledge of the subject." —Practitioner 


STRAY PAPERS. By John Ormsby, 


Author of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.’ Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
“ Excellent reading. ++++eA book which is at once scholarly and facetious, chatty 
and gentlemanlike."—Daily News. 
“ Rich thought in studied simplicity of style and solid sense in delicate irony and 
humorous incongruities...... Those who delight in the play of refined and slightly 
caustic humour may spend a very pleasant hour or two over these same stray 
papers."—Graphic. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MEMORIALS of MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthur 
“re Author of “ The Queen's Shilling,” “ Memorials of Millbank,” &c. 
3 vols. 

“ One of the most piquant love-tales which we have read for some time past.”— 

Atheneum. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. Fcap. 8v0, illustrated boards, 2s. 
MR. WINYARD’S WARD. By Holme Lee. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
BY THE SEA. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 








REISSUE OF THACKERAY'S WORKS, WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 
Now ready, in One Volume, price 68 6d. 


DENIS DUVAL, LOVEL THE WIDOWER, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


With Illustrations. 








Investments since the year 1743, by a Barrister, [Nearly ready. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[July 1, 1876. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOTICE.—WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER NEXT, WITH THE SANCTION OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


THE TOUR OF THE PRINCE OF WALES |IN INDIA, 


And his Visits to the Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain, and Portugal. 


The Work will be Written*by W. H. RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D., who accompanied the Prince throughout his Journey. 
It will be fally Illustrated by SYDNEY P. HALL, Esq., M.A., the-Prince’s Private Artist, with H.R.H.'s Special permission to use the Sketches made during the Tour. 


Ps 





The form it is to be issued in will be a handsome royal 8vo, cloth extra; and the price will not exceed Two Gurngas. 
From the great popularity of the Prince, and the attractive character of the Volume, it may fairly be looked forward to as one of the most important Books of the 


Next Season. 





*,* Orders from India and the Colonies should be sent by return mail, to ensure prompt despatch. 





NOTICE.—In - press, nearly ready, demy 8yo, with 
merous Illustrations. 
CENTRAL IC A.—NAKED 
TR@THS of NAKED PEOPLE: an Account of 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Mabraka;Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-el-Abiad 
(White Nile). he Colonel 0. CHAILLE LoNG- Bey, 
the Egyptian S 
*,* The: chief Expedition was to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, and the author gives a graphic account of a 
residence of some*weeks at the Court of King Megs, 
some months. before’ the arrival there of Mr. H. M 
Stanley. He returned northward by the Victoria 
River to Mrooli, thus connecting and identifying it with 
the White Nile. On ‘this journey, which had never 
before been performed by a white man, he discovered 
Lake Ibrahim. 
The Work will be profusely illustrated from Colonel 
Long's own Sketches. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE, Author of “Alice Lorraine” and 
“Lorna Doone.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. By the 
Authors of ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 31s 6d 
SILVER PITCHERS. By Louisa M. 
“ Old-Fashioned 


Atcorrt, Author of “ Little Men, 
Girls,” “Little Women,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 








A "an A th 


“Sure to —_ 
Now ready, price 1s 6d, Part VIL, for July, of 
MEN of MARK. ‘Containing Three 
Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs, specially 
done from Life for this wines of 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 
Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.S. 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON. 
With Short Biographical Notices by THOMPSON 
COOPER, F.S.A. 





ready, lvol, stfiall pést 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
EW-WORLD TRAGEDIES from 
OLD-WORLD LIFE, with other Poems. By 
Joun Leavitt, D.D. 


oe Now ready, -—_ ore, in ae, Part L, 
10s 6d 


LECTURES. on ARCHITECTURE. By 
- E. VioLiat-Lz-Dvo. Translated by B. BUOKNALL, 
Architect. 
t,* Tobe completed in Six Parts, at 10s 6d each, or 
Two Volimes, cloth extra, price £3 3s. 


The BALEARIC ISLANDS. By Charles 
Tout Biowett, F.R.G.S., H.M.’s Consul. With 
Map and Illustrations. 1 ‘vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

[Now ready. 
“Gives a lively and picturesque account of the 

Balearic Isles, and of the curious state of society and 

of the customs ahd usages there prevailing.” —Standard. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The COST of LIVING ABROAD. 
Showing the Prices of House-rent, Wages, Com- 
modities, Clerk-hire, Hotel Charges, &c., at the 
Present Time, at most of the Principal Towns 
Abroad. Cu. ToL BinwEl, F.R.G.S, H.M.'s 
Consul. 
“This is a most usefol-compilation, and will afford 
an immense deal of information for persons intending 
to take up a residence abroad." —Standard. 


Now ready, the First Two Parts of 
IR SHAKE 


The BOUDO SPEARE. 
Arranged for Reading Aloud. Edited by HENRY 
CUNDELL. Price 1s each “% 
Part I. is CYMBELINE. 
Part IL. is The MEROHANT of VENICE. 


The TROTTING HORSE of AMERICA: 
How to Train and Drive Him. By H1zam Woop- 
RUFF. With Reminiscences ofthe Trotting Turf. 
18th Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, price 12s 6d. 


Now ready, 1 Yok: crown 8y0, price 7s 6d 


A MAD RLD ; and its Inhabitants. 
By Junius CHAMBERS. Being the Startling Per- 
sonal Experiences of an Amateur Lunatic in one 
of the great.American Asylums. 

“The book before us is really an interesting one, and 

Tefiects considerable credit upon _ the ability - 

pluck of its waiter:!.—-Standard, . 


|The BLOCKADE-RUNNERS. 





LOW’S AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 
JULES VERNE’S BOOKS. 


oa thrilling, and absolutely harmless."— 


imes. 

“These tales are very popular in France, and as the 
love of the marvellous is no stronger in French than in 
English boys, they will, no doubt, be well a na 
z the latter, especially as they are full of pictures.” — 

mes, 

« What a pity it is we were not all boys when these 
jolly—for I must use a school-boy'’s word—jolly books 
appeared."—Academy. 





“The undersigned, exclusive Proprietors and Pub- 
lishers of ‘the Works of M. LES VERNE, 
hereby certify that Messrs. SAMPSON L 
Co. are alone authorised to translate into English the 
Works of this Author, which they publish, and that all 
other Copies of these Works are unauthorised and 


counterfeit reprints. 
“ (Signed) J. HETZEL & Co.” 


* Je soussigné certifie que M. Hetzel, mon Editeur, a seul 
droit Cautoriser ou de refuser la reproduction de mes 


Livres. 
“ (Signed) JULES VERNE.” 





ONE and TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS. 


ADVENTURES of THREE ENGLISH- 
MEN and THREE RUSSIANS in SOUTH 
AFRICA. 1s, in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. With Lilus- 
trations. 

“This capital translation of M. Verne's last wild 
and amusing story is, like all those by the same 
author, delightfully extravagant, and full of entertain- 
ing improbabilities."—Morning Post. 


FIVE WEEKS ina BALLOON. 1s, in 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. . With Illustrations, 

“ We have mentioned Marryat and Oooper as the 
authors most honoured by the school-boy of the last 
generation. They were grand in their way......Imagine 
a@ mixture of Marryat and Cooper, Dumas and Sue; 
add a few famous men of sciencegsuch as astrono- 
mers, mechanicians, and geographers; throw in 
clever humourist or two, to give the compound a genial 
flavour, and the result will be,—Jules Verne." —Shefield 
Daily Telegraph. 


FROM the EARTH to the MOON. 


1s; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. With Lilustrations. 


AROUND the MOON. 1s; in cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. With Illustrations. 

“ As for ‘From the Earth to the Moon,’ it is enough 
to give one brain-fever to read it. M. Verne's books 
are certainly extremely clever, and deserve all imagin- 
able success.”—T7%imes. 


AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY 
DAYS. 1s; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. With 
Illustrations. 

“It is as exciting from beginning to end as the last 
quarter-stretch of the Derby."—Cosmopolitan. 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER the SEA. Vols. I. and II, Is each; in 
cloth, gilt edges, 1 vol., 3s 6d. With Illustrations. 

“ Boys will be delighted with this wild story. We 
devoutly wish we were a boy, to enjoy it."—Times. 

“If this book, which is translated {rom the French, 
does not ‘go,’ boys are no fonger boys. Grave men 
will be equally borne along in the grasp of the ac- 
complished author."—Standard. 


A FLOATING CITY. 1s; in cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. With Illustrations. 

* They form quite a library of adventuro......These 
books furnish a rich feast to the lovers of the marvel- 
lous, for while in.the highest degree imaginative, 
they ‘possess: that great charm which distinguishes 
Defoe's imperishable favourite, ‘Robinson Crusoe.’"— 
Bristol Mercury. - 

Is; in 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. With Lilustrations. 

“M. Verne is a remarkably clever writer. Indeed, 
he is so perfect a master of his art, that his stories are 
invested with a charm which really captivates his 
readers. They weave about us a strange spell, which 
it is almost impossible to resist."—Civil Service Gazette. 








JULES VERNE'S BOOKS —continued. 
ONE and TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS. 
A WINTER AMID the ICE. 1s; 


in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. With Illustrations. 


“ We are glad to welcome so > ee olar ee issue A a 
very fg series of books:” by 
this time familiarly known for - pm ey its mate 
and its purity. Parents and schoolmasters really 
ought to add this capital series of shilling romances to 
their libraries."—Hereford Times. 


Dr. OX and MASTER ZACHARIUS. 
1s; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. With Illustrations. 
‘*M. Verne exaggerates scientific possibilities into 
romance in a way so natural and charming, that even 
sober men and women are fascinated by his extrava- 
gance.”—British Quarterly Review. 


MARTIN PAZ,theINDIAN PATRIOT. 
1s; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. With Illustrations. 
“These wonderful story-books, which promise to 
outrival the popularity of ‘The Arabian Nights ’ and 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ are already so well known to the 
reading public, that further recommendation is 
scarcely needed...... As other cheap editions of Jules 
Verne's works are announced, attention is particularly 
directed to the fact that these are the only copyright 
translations."—Zzeter Flying Post. 


N.B.— Booksellers can have Window Show-Cards of these 
books by coplying to the Publishers. 
LOW’S ROSE LIBRARY. 
Popular Literature of All Countries. 
ONE SHILLING EACH VOLUME. 
MANY OF THE VOLUMES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 








“ Cheap and tempting.” —Aeademy. 

“Perhaps the most unostentétious, and at the same 
time the prettiest,of all the little books for readers 
Pr at this season is Messrs. Low O6.'6 ‘Rose 

brary.’...... Theré are few books likely to be read with 
more pleasure by the young.” —Zzaminer. 

“ Anexcellent series of books is the ‘ Rosé’ anny: ad 
—Scotsman. 

“The neatest-and~ <woappinnsa shilling ‘volumes we 
have ever seea."—Jrish Times. 

* Singularly cheap and handsome......The series can 
be scarcely too highly praised.”—Nonconformist. 

“ We cannot doubt the complete success of the ‘ Rose 
Library.’ "—Hereford Times. 





THE NEW VOLUMES IN 
LOWS ROSE LIBRARY are:— 


18. The PEARL of ORR’S ISLAND. 


By Mrs.'H. B. STOWE. Is. * 


19. The MINISTER’S WOOING. By 


Mrs. H. B. Stows. 1s. 


20. My STUDY WINDOWS. By 


James R. LOWELL, M.A. 


21. My SUMMER ina GARDEN. By 


A. Dupbgy WARNER. Is. 


22. The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By 0. 


W. Houmks. 


23. MY WIFE pom IL By Mrs. Stowe. 


Double Volume, 2s. 


24. WE and OUR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Mrs. STOWE. Double Volume, 2s.- 


25. CAPTAIN KIDD’S MONEY. By 


Mrs. STOWE. Is. 


26. The GHOST in the MILL. By 


Mrs. STOWE. Is. 
27. BETTY’'S BRIGHT IDEA. By 
Mrs. Stows. Is. 
Complete Lists and Show-Cards can also be had of this 
ibrary. 


London: SAMPSON LOW: , MARSTON , SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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